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Faith and Philosophy: Another Look 


HENRY E. KOLBE* 


I. THE “PARADOX” OF FAITH AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


SIGNIFICANT and, to many, dis- 
turbing feature of some recent theo- 
logical discussion has been the tend- 
ency of many theologians to discount or even 
to reject the “rational” or “natural” knowl- 
edge of God in favor of a revelationism which 
is often claimed to be beyond the reach of 
rational or empirical criticism. There is a 
growing suspicion, however, that it may be 
| time to take another look at the relation be- 
tween philosophy and faith, between “natu- 
ral reason” and “revelation” as means to a 
knowledge of God. 

At the outset we may set forth a two-fold 
thesis which is in form, though not in con- 
tent, parallel to the famous “paradox” of 
Luther’s discourse on Christian liberty, and 
which is quite as readily reducible to non- 
paradoxical form: 

A religion whose conception of nature is that it 
is created by a God who is not himself a part or 
product of nature, and which speaks of the neces- 
sity of man’s salvation by an act of God originating 
beyond man, cannot without self-contradiction as- 


sert absolute or ultimate value of either nature or 
human nature. 

A religion whose initial thought of God portrays 
him as creating the world and all that is in it, and 
whose climactic point is a story of that God’s mani- 
festing himself in the world as a man, cannot with- 
out contradiction deny the significance of either na- 
ture or human nature. 


Much difficulty has arisen from the failure 


* HENRY E. KOLBE is Professor of Christian 
Ethics in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


to hold to both of these principles at the same 
time. For these are polar propositions in the 
sense that neither is complete or whole in it- 
self, but that both are needed if we are to 
speak adequately of the relationship of God 
to the world or of faith and reason to one 
another. 

The statements within these propositions 
apply not to religion in general, but most spe- 
cifically, although not all of them exclusively, 
to the Christian religion. For historic Chris- 
tianity has maintained that both man and na- 
ture were created by a God who is not him- 
self simply a part of nature. To speak of the 
creation of man and the world by God would 
be self-contradictory if the “Creator” were 
himself an emergent within the world. For 
that which emerges within the process cannot 
be held to have instituted and guided the 
process from the beginning. Just how God 
could make the world “out of nothing” is and 
will remain a “mystery.” The biblical narra- 
tive, however, is far less concerned with this 
mystery than with the thesis that God is 
genuinely transcendental to both man and 
nature and that these exist only in depend- 
ence upon him. 

All this we know. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that recent theology has said 
hardly anything else in this connection. For 
the transcendence of God has been a major 
chord of theological discussion in our time. 
Along with this there has gone an emphasis 
on salvation as redemption by God’s unaided 
and unelicited act, on the inherent inability 
of man to save himself and the consequent 
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necessity of divine intervention if he is to be 
saved at all. This has led to an emphasis on 
divine grace and an attendant de-emphasis 
on man’s effort and reason which has at times 
tended toward a denigration of both reason 
and man. In their efforts to guard the reality 
of mystery in God and his actions, some in- 
terpreters seem to have gone to the extreme 
of reducing these actions to absurdity by as- 
serting, for example, not only that man’s 
goodness or worth is not adequate for his 
salvation but that he has no worth or good- 
ness at all. 


II. THE “NATURAL” KNOWLEDGE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


At its best, the emphasis on God’s redemp- 
tive grace-act in Christ has worked to coun- 
teract earlier tendencies to reduce the mean- 
ing of Christ to humanistic or naturalistic 
terms. At its worst, it has led some theolo- 
gians to speak in terms which seem to border 
on denial of the very incarnation they so 
emphasize as basic to the faith. For over- 
stressing the Godward aspects of the New 
Testament narrative and so transcendentaliz- 
ing its meaning as some theologians have in- 
sisted tends toward denying the humanity of 
Jesus. When this happens, and to the degree 
that it does happen, then we verge on that 
most ancient of heresies, docetism. 

We ought to be aware of what we are do- 
ing and saying in this connection. If a too- 
optimistic humanistic and naturalistic liberal- 
ism tended, a generation or two ago, to ignore 
the “God” side of the Christ story or to re- 
duce the meaning of “the Son of God” to 
purely human and ethical-axiological terms, 
a charge which has been somewhat over- 
played in attacks on American Protestant 
liberalism, the proper remedy is not so to 
stress the Godward aspects as to suggest the 
rejection of the human. 

Yet how little, relatively, do we hear of 
Jesus in much of current theological discus- 
sion. There is much talk of Christ and of “the 
Christ event” (a term which seems often to 


be devoid of determinate meaning), but little 
of the “warm, sweet, tender” man of Galilee. 
This has led to a theological parallel to the 
ecclesiasticism against which Elizabeth Wad- 
dell protested so eloquently in her poem 
“Crusaders” : 


They have taken the tomb of our Comrade Christ— 
Infidel hordes that believe not in Man; 
Stable and stall for His birth sufficed, 
But His tomb is built on a kingly plan. 
They have hedged Him round with pomp and pa- 
rade, 
They have buried Him deep under steel and stone. 


If it is necessary that Jesus be truly God in 
order for the incarnation to be real, it is no 
less necessary for him to be actually man. 
But this is not new: it is the formulation ar- 
rived at by the New Testament writers and 
given orthodox creedal expression by the 
early councils. And it has never been seri- 
ously questioned by any major branch of the 
church. 


When we speak of our knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, furthermore, no one would claim that | 


the possibilities are limited to complete un- 


derstanding or none at all. Here, if any- [ 


where, “we know in part.” Genuine knowl- 
edge, however, need not be complete knowl- 
edge, as any one who has ever received or 
given a “B” in a college or seminary course is 
aware. But if there be a real, though only 
partial, knowledge of Jesus Christ which is 
not wholly dependent on faith in him as Lord 
and Savior, then we must allow some place 
for natural human reason in our knowledge 
of him. 

There are some, however, who claim that 
there can be no meaningful knowledge of 
Jesus Christ outside of the Christian faith 
commitment. But this has implications diff- 
cult or impossible to allow. One is that, if 
the claim be true, then either it is the case 
that only Christians can know that “there 
once lived a man by the name of Jesus 
Christ’”’ (to use Harnack’s famous sentence), 
or else that this historical fact is of no signifi- 
cance for Christian faith. But the latter de- 
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nies the incarnation and the first is patently 
false. 

Further, we ought to face the fact that 
despite what scholars may say about the dis- 
tinction between the name “Jesus” and the 
title “Christ,” these are in common speech 
and understanding virtually identical in 
meaning. Men speak interchangeably and 
without confusion of Jesus or of Christ. The 
title has been assimilated to the name. In this 
respect the term “Christ” is closely parallel 
to “Augustus” or “Buddha.” Is it not the 
case that almost all that is known about these 
men is known under these titular designa- 
tions rather than under their names? How 
many can identify, without recourse to dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia, either Octavian or 
Siddhartha? Similarly, men know about 
Jesus as Christ, and they speak of Christ as 
they speak of Jesus. And no amount of theo- 
retic stipulation of distinction of meaning will 
be likely to change this pragmatic fact. 

When a distinguished Buddhist philoso- 
pher speaks of Jesus in the highest categories 
he knows, comparing him with Gautama 
Buddha, is there no significance in such a 
recognition? When the rabbi of a New York 
or Evanston synagogue manifests deep and 
even devout honor for Jesus, seeing in him 
much that is authentic of the great prophetic 
tradition of Israel, can it be said that this is 
utterly without meaning or value? What 
stones we should be to maintain such denials, 
or, worse, what fools ! 


III. DIVINE CREATION AND NATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


To deny the possibility of genuine knowl- 
edge of God or of Christ on the basis of natu- 
ral reason and experience has other implica- 
tions difficult to face. In strict logic, one who 
accepts any proposition as true ought to accept 
all the other propositions which logically 
derive from it. In actual experience, how- 
ever, none of us are aware of all the implica- 
tions of the things we accept as true, in reli- 
gion or in any other area of experience or 


knowledge. Further, one of the ways in 
which we are led to alter or to reject proposi- 
tions which we once asserted as true is by 
the discovery of derivatives or implicates of 
those propositions which we are unable to 
accept. It is not only of logical but also of 
theological significance, therefore, that we 
endeavor to trace out as many as possible of 
the implications of our faith affirmations, 
the propositions which express the meaning 
of our religious faith. For if we do not by 
this means discover new elements of faith, we 
may at least remove some false or inadequate 
ones from our minds. 

Of the implications of faith assertions, I 
select, in addition to what has been said 
about the incarnation, one which is of central 
importance ; namely, that the denial of signifi- 
cant knowledge of God through man’s “‘natu- 
ral reason” implies a denial of God’s creation 
of man or at least of man’s rational faculties. 

The biblical-Christian doctrine of creation 
implies that man does not exist at all wholly 
apart from God. “Exist” here has its quite 
ordinary meaning, without value connota- 
tions. Man does exist apart from a right rela- 
tionship with God, and this is the doctrine of 
sin, original or otherwise. Hence man does 
not realize the full significance of his exist- 
ence. But he does exist, and his very exist- 
ence implies a relationship with God as cre- 
ator. 

To grant, further, that man’s reason is dis- 
torted or corrupted by the Fall does not ne- 
cessitate the claim that his capacity to know 
the world and even to know God is wholly 
destroyed. Even if it be granted, as I think 
it must be, that man’s reason is not able to 
probe the full depths of divine mystery, the 
fact remains that there is no other receptor 
of truth about God which is not similarly 
fallible. Whatever means there may be by 
which God is known are fallible, but these 
means must be used or we shall never know 
anything at all about God. William James, 
in a footnote in his Principles of Psychology, 
has a sentence worth quoting here: 
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That man would be a weak-spirited creature in- 
deed who should allow any fly-blown generalities 
about “the liability of the senses to be deceived” to 
bully him out of his adhesion to what for him was 
an indubitable experience of sight.’ 


Or, we may add, one would be weak-spirited 
to allow the possibility of error to lead him 
to reject the significance of his rational fac- 
ulties. 

Often those who argue for the infallibility 
of knowledge through divine revelation, ap- 
prehended in faith, seem to overlook a signifi- 
cant aspect of this problem; namely, that 
even though the revelation as initiated or 
“given” by God is perfect (by theological 
definition, since it is of God), this does not 
guarantee that the revelation as received by 
man is similarly infallible. For man can 
know God’s revelation only by means of his 
own receptors, reason or some form of intui- 
tion, and these are all fallible (also by theo- 
logical definition, since they are of man). 
And no one has yet come up with a formula 
to measure just how far or in what direction 
the revealing act of God is skewed or dis- 
torted by these fallible receptors. But this 
means that even divine revelation, as we ap- 
prehend and seek to comprehend it, is subject 
to error or distortion, to misinterpretation or 
misapplication. 

Until an adequate corrective formula is 
given us, we shall have to get along with the 
admittedly imperfect instruments we have. 
This suggests, although it does not strictly 
imply, that there is no substitute which can 
entirely displace the fallible, or, to use a fa- 
miliar theological term, “fallen” reason which 
men have. If the God who made man made 
his mind also—and who can doubt this who 
claims that God made all things?—then we 
ought not to treat the natural reason as be- 
ing wholly at odds with the divine reason. If 
God made the mind of man and made man in 
his own image, shall he not also be known 
or at least knowable (truly known or know- 
able, even though not perfectly ; actually, but 


* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 302n. 


not wholly) by that mind? Is not “natural 
reason” itself a part of the endowment of 
man by God at creation, an aspect (perhaps 
the most significant aspect) of the image of 
God in which man was created? And is this 
way of knowing God without real meaning 
because its origin is more remote in order of 
time than the way of knowing through faith 
which comes through more immediate aware- 
ness of God’s grace in Jesus Christ? 


IV. THE PERIL OF TRANSCENDENTALIZING 
JESUS 


Now, this may appear too polemical an at- 
tack on a man of straw. Ina sense it is, for 
no single theologian conforms to the pattern 
under question. But only in a sense is this a 
straw man, for the claims under criticism 
have been made, in varying forms and in dif- 
fering degrees of absoluteness, by contempo- 
rary interpreters. I may have made a straw 
man, but I did not make the straw! For the 
fact remains that there has been, in some re- 
cent theological discussion, far too much 
denigration of man’s natural capacities, espe- 
cially his reason. 

The extreme to which a too-extravagant 
eschatologizing of New Testament teaching 
may lead was revealed in a paper written by 
one of my students who had come under the 
influence of the heady wine of current tran- 
scendentalizing theology. Now, student reac- 
tions are not wholly to be trusted for balance 
or accuracy. They manifest often the over- 
enthusiasm of the new convert or the man 
with a startling new idea. But if, as William 
James suggested in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, one way to know what some- 
thing is is to see it in its point of extreme 
and even pathological expression, then this 
student’s statement may be meaningful for 
our purpose.. 

In brief, the view he presented was that 
the apparently ordinary acts of neighbor- 
concern described in the Parable of the Judg- 
ment (Mathew 25) are impossible for “natu- 
ral man,” and that even the giving of a cup 
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of cold water in the name of Christ is possible 
only in an eschatological sense. 

We may grant that there are impossible 
commands in the gospels, e.g., the commands 
to perfection and to non-discriminating self- 
equalling love of neighbor, although there is 
difference of scholarly opinion even here. It 
may be granted, too, that Jesus shared the 
apocalyptic views of current Judaism, al- 


| though it is perhaps easy to over-state the 
| case for such a viewpoint among the Jews. 
| This, however, does not necessarily mean 
| that nothing at all can be understood about 
_ Jesus apart from eschatological interpreta- 


tions. The fact that the parable shows that 
acts of neighbor-love have eschatological sig- 
nificance does not imply that they are not 
“naturally” possible. The logical distinction 
between “having eschatological significance” 
and “being possible only in an eschatological 
Nor does it follow that, 
even if some of the commands of Jesus are 
impossible, all of them are so. Such claims 
de-rationalize and de-naturalize Christian 
faith-claims to the point where they become 
not only irrelevant but downright silly. As if 
only Christians professing a particular escha- 
tological form of theology can be ordinarily 
decent people! 

Some years ago Henry Cadbury wrote a 
book entitled The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. 
Perhaps it is time for someone now to write 
on the peril of eschatologizing him. We need 
to learn to “distinguish the things that differ” 
in such matters. For if the foolishness of God 
is wiser than the wisdom of man, how much 
more is it wiser than human foolishness. 
There is a great gulf between the foolishness 
of preaching and the preaching of foolishness. 


V. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


We shall do well, as we face these and re- 
lated issues, to remember the wisdom em- 
bodied in the statement of Jesus about doing 
one thing while not leaving another undone. 
Is it too much to expect that we shall hold 


together in our minds a twofold relationship 
of God and the world, or of God and man? 
The fact that ultimate value and meaning 
reside in God alone does not necessarily im- 
ply that there is no value or meaning in the 
world which God has made. Even if the 
salvation of men on earth is made possible 
only by the coming of the Man from Heaven, 
is it wholly without meaning that this agent 
of God’s redemptive purpose should have 
come as the man of earth that he was, a man 
of like passions and temptations as ourselves? 
Does not the incarnation, in short, say some- 
thing of the dignity of man and of his signifi- 
cance not only to his fellows in this world but 
to God himself? 

If Christ cannot be understood or ex- 
plained wholly in terms of ordinary natural 
reason and experience (in terms, that is, of 
the categories of human understanding) does 
this imply that he cannot be understood at all 
by these canons? In a logical sense, obvi- 
ously not! For is it not logically obvious 
that the fact that not all p’s are q’s does not 
rule out the possibility of some p’s being q’s? 

On the affirmative side, what is here sug- 
gested is the need for recovery of balance in 
theological thinking and discussion. If God 
has not left himself without a witness in any 
land, then he is not without witness in Athens 
any more than in Jerusalem. If God was 
preparing the way for the coming of Christ 
by the Hebrew-Jewish faith and the writings 
which gave it empirical expression, may it 
not be, as Clement of Alexandria saw long 
ago, that he was also preparing the way for 
the understanding of Christ by the’ Hellen- 
istic world through the contributions of Plato 
and other great Greeks? This does not mean 
that the basic data of the Christian faith are 
found in the Greek philosophers. They are 
found in the Bible and nowhere else. But the 
fact that the basic data are biblical does not 
mean that there is no support or illumination 
for them from non-biblical sources. 

Further, there is the patent fact that in 
the Bible there is a strong Hellenistic or 
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Greek influence, as those who have read both 
Plato and the New Testament are well aware. 
There is, therefore, a basic flaw in the fre- 
quent distinction between “biblical” and 
“Greek” ways of thought and expression, for 
these are not mutually exclusive terms. 

If we grant this Greek and philosophic 
contribution at this point, why refuse it for 
later ages? Have the men of any time ever 
understood God or Christ simply in “bibli- 
cal” terms without the supervention upon 
them of contemporary philosophic forms of 
thought and expression? Not even those who 
claim to speak only from the perspectives of 
the Bible have Edenic innocence here. Extra- 
biblical forms of thought, or systems or 
modes of judgment and evaluation, are, like 
the poor, always with us. The only questions, 
therefore, are what these philosophical views 
will be and whether they will be recognized 
and professed or held only implicitly and sub 
rosa. The fact that they are not openly ad- 
mitted or stated is not in itself a guarantee 
that they are superior to views which are ex- 
plicitly professed. We may well, therefore, 
consider it not only ordinary intellectual hon- 
esty but a Christian virtue to pay somewhat 
more attention to philosophical approaches to 
an understanding of Christian faith than we 
have recently been encouraged to do. 

In our time, the rationalist-idealist tradi- 
tion which had long been held to be the most 
adequate philosophical ally of Christian faith 
has tended to be set off rather to one side. In 
its place, however, there is no philosophical 
vacuity. Rather the philosophical motif of 
existentialism occupies the center of the theo- 
logical stage. 

It is well that we should be aware of the 
critical and ‘constructive contributions of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Bultmann, Barth, 
Sartre and others who have rejected philo- 
sophical idealism. But why fail to pay atten- 
tion to Kant, Ritschl, and Harnack, of gen- 
erations now past, or to A. E. Taylor, Wilbur 
Marshall Urban, William Temple, William 
Ernest Hocking, and A. C. Garnett in a day 


nearer our own? If we pay tribute to Euro- 
pean existentialists because of their concern 
with man in his actual situation in the world, 
why overlook American pragmatists who 
sought to do the same thing? If Jaspers and 
Sartre, why not James and Dewey? On what 
a priori grounds should it be assumed that in 
the middle of the twentieth century idealistic 
and pragmatic philosophers have nothing sig- 
nificant to say to Christians or that whatever 
may be meaningful in them is there in spite 
of rather than because of their intellectual 
and spiritual kinship with Plato? 

Here an autobiographical note may illus- 
trate the point : beginning about a decade ago, 
in reaction against certain philosophical re- 
ductions of Christian faith, I began to move 
toward “neo-orthodoxy” or the “theological 
right.” More recently, however, there has 
begun to dawn on me a realization that the 
temper of the times was changing. To come 
up through the Platonic-Kantian-Roycean 
tradition of philosophical idealism and in the 
era of social-gospel liberalism in the church, 
as I and others of my generation had done, 
and on the basis of this background to come 
upon Brunner, Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Berdyaev, and others: this is one thing. 

But to come up through a post-war and 
cold-war period when the great tradition of 
philosophical idealism and almost the whole 
of the older social liberalism were being 
sharply criticized in the church and in the 
total culture—when, in fact, these were often 
condemned most forcefully by being ignored, 
as if decent and right-thinking people did not 
even mention such things—and then, in the 
mood of uncertainty and insecurity and ten- 
dency to conformity which has characterized 
these latter years, to read these same theo- 
logians : this is quite another thing. 

Recently, therefore, I have had a growing 
suspicion that the biblical and theological 
“realism,” which for one generation was a 
valuable and even necessary corrective, may 
well become for another generation a highly 
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intellectual and formalistic means of escape 
from reality. 

This suggests that we need, in the day 
now begun, a different intellectual shock 
treatment if we are to regain our theological 
balance. Just as a generation which had 
somewhat too readily adjusted Christianity 
to philosophical and social idealism and the 
idea of evolution toward the Kingdom of God 
needed to be shocked by the thunderous pro- 
tests of Barth and the newly translated 
Kierkegaard, so a new generation which 
knows neither Plato nor Kant will need to be 
shocked by a new emphasis on the philosophi- 
cal and idealistic strain within our total 
Christian tradition. 

This difference of treatment illustrates the 
pendulum swing of history in the realm of 


ideas. In Hegelian terms, it is the thesis 


giving rise to antithesis, which leads to a 


| synthesis which in turn becomes a new thesis. 


In terms of classical mechanics, it is the prin- 
ciple that action and reaction are equal and 
opposite. But by whatever analogy we de- 


_ scribe it, there is a need for motion, for 


change, for the correction of over-emphasis. 
It is the ancient wisdom of Aristotle, who in 
his Nicomachean Ethics pointed out that 
when we find ourselves tending toward the 
extreme in any direction, this tendency is best 
corrected not by aiming directly at the mean 
but by deliberately aiming toward the other 
extreme, “as they do who straighten sticks 
that are bent.” 


VI. TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION : THE 
UNFINISHED TASK 


This leads to the final point: the work of 
translating and interpreting the Christian 
faith is never finished. When idealist phi- 
losophy loses its touch with reality and with 
the world in which ordinary men and women 
find their life and its meanings, as was the 
case often in the post-Hegelian period, then 
Christian faith needs to be restated in real- 
istic and this-worldly terms. When social 
idealism runs out into easy optimism about 


progress, a calling back to a sober under- 
standing of the nature and status of man be- 
fore God is in order. So an interpretation of 
the faith which begins with man in his ex- 
istential reality is a corrective for an over- 
rationalistic and over-optimistic philosophiz- 
ing of theology. 

We need to remember, however, that when 
the emphasis on the existential situation runs 
out into a metaphysical existentialism (even 
when this is labeled non- or anti-metaphysi- 
cal) whose terms and categories seem to have 
lost the very quality of empirically or prag- 
matically real existence of which the existen- 
tialist words and sentences claim to speak, 
then it is time to speak out in the name of a 
more soberly rational approach to the whole 
question of the meaning of Christian faith for 
the life of man in this world. 

If Christianity is to survive, the faith must 
be made available to every age in the light of 
the needs and, to a degree, in terms of the 
thought patterns of the age. This means 
that the faith must always make use of the 
prevailing philosophies of men. Yet at the 
same time the Christian must be aware that 
this sort of translation of the gospel is only 
partially successful. There is always both 
deficit and remainder: the philosophy says 
both too little and too much. So the Chris- 
tian is forced to use the world as though he 
used it not, to utilize the terms and categories 
of the age and to protest against them, to use 
them as the most nearly adequate instru- 
ments of expression available while realizing 
that they are not wholly adequate to the task 
which they are being used to perform. By 
using these instruments our task will, it is 
true, be performed only imperfectly, but by 
not using them it will not be done at all. 

For while it is true that the “natural” 
philosophies of men are at best “broken 
lights,” we shall do well to remember that 
they are lights and that they too come from 
God who is himself not only the true light but 
the true source of all the lights by which we 
are called to walk the ways of our world. 
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What Did Become of Peter? 


CHARLES F. NESBITT* 


T is often noted in The Acts of the 

Apostles that it seems to be in two 

main parts, with Peter the chief figure 
in the first half and Paul the hero of the last. 
The first twelve chapters might well be “The 
Acts of Peter,” and the rest “The Acts of 
Paul,” each section ending with the strange 
disappearance of its hero. Peter was in Je- 
rusalem, but left for an unnamed destination ; 
he was again in Jerusalem briefly sometime 
later, and then finally disappeared in The 
Acts. The author of the book left Paul as a 
prisoner in Rome, living at his own expense, 
with no further explanation of his latter days. 
There is evident parallelism in these two ac- 
counts, especially about the ultimate outcome 
of the two men, and John Lowe has recently 
noted that “the silence of the author about 
the fate of both apostles is extremely puz- 
zling.”” 


I 


Our primary concern is with Peter and his 
disappearance in Acts, so we turn to chapter 
12. Persecution had dogged the steps of the 
apostles from the very beginning. James, the 
brother of John, was executed by Herod 
Agrippa I. Peter was arrested and impris- 
oned for the third time. During the night he 
was mysteriously released from jail, just as 
“Herod was about to bring him out” (verse 
6), probably for trial or even possibly for ex- 
ecution, as this persecution was aimed pri- 
marily at the church’s leaders. 

Peter then returned to the house of Mary, 


* CHARLES F. NESBITT is Professor of Re- 
ligion, and Chairman of the Department, in his 
twentieth year at his Alma Mater, Wofford College. 
This article was originally delivered as a paper at 
the 1957 meeting of the SBL&E in Louisville. An 
article by the same author appeared in Religion in 
Life, Autumn, 1957, entitled: “The Personnel of the 
Twelve Disciples.” 
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mother of John Mark, which seems to have 
been the apostles’ headquarters, and he ex- 
plained to the assembled group how he had 
been delivered from prison. His final word 
was, “Tell this to James (brother of Jesus) 
and the brethren,” then “he departed and 
went to another place” (12:17). Whether 
he left Mary’s home for some other place in 
Jerusalem, or went to some unknown destina- 
tion outside the city, Acts does not report: 
hence, our problem. 

One suggested solution is that Peter went 
to Rome at this time, but it has never had 
much support, perhaps mainly because the 
whole case for his ever being in Rome is 
based entirely on non-canonical tradition, 
instead of New Testament evidence. The 
idea is rather flatly rejected by Oscar Cull- 
man as “purely speculative,” and we heartily 
agree. 

An interesting suggestion has been made 
by D. F. Robinson, that Peter died in Jeru- 
salem in prison at this time. He thinks the 
phrase “went to another place” really meant 


that Peter “went to his appointed place of | 


glory.”* He does not say whether he was 
executed by Herod as one of the church’s 
leaders or died a natural death in prison. 
Cullman thinks this theory is doubtful but 
worthy of mention,* and again we concur. 
We also believe that the trail of Peter in the 
New Testament writings hereafter is clear 
enough to insure his being very much alive 
for many years to come. 

Perhaps it should be made clear that it is 
not within the scope of this paper to go into 
the vexed question of Peter’s last years in 
Rome. The evidence for that problem is 
obviously early Christian tradition, but out- 
side the New Testament Canon. It has 
often been argued, for and against,° and may 
never be settled satisfactorily for all con- 
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tenders. On the other hand it seems that 
the issues attempted here, concerning Peter’s 
later years in the canonical writings, have 
been quite generally neglected and over- 
looked, and a reconsideration is in order. 

The Acts narrative adds no further in- 
formation about Peter at this early stage— 
only the strange note at 12:18, as translated 
by Jackson and Lake, “And when it was day 
there was no little commotion among the 


» soldiers as to what in the world had become 


of Peter.”® Herod’s death is noted in the 
next paragraph, and historians usually fix 
this event in the spring of A.D. 44, so the 


escape of Peter from Jerusalem would have 
been a little earlier the same year. Peter thus 
drops out of the story of the growing church, 
only to turn up suddenly and briefly a few 
years later at the Jerusalem Council in Acts 
115. 
| Where had Peter been in the interval? 
| The sequence of events in Acts is a matter 
| of grave concern for historians, especially the 
accounts of Peter’s early activities. G. H. C. 
| MacGregor contends that, after Peter left 
| Jerusalem, his mission tour through Judea 


and Samaria and the conversion of Cornel- 


ius quite naturally followed instead of pre- 
ceding, as the author of Acts put it.7_ This 


'. would explain Peter’s strange disappearance 


‘from Jerusalem at this time and permit hos- 


_ tility to settle down before his reappearance 
the Council later. 


It would also account 
for his ongoing missionary activity in the 
meantime. Even if this rearrangement of the 
Acts materials is not satisfactory, it is not 
difficult to see that Peter naturally would be 


"continuing his mission work anyway, whether 


or not its locale is known. 

The theological significance of Peter’s 
vision at Joppa, and his experience in the 
‘conversion of Cornelius and his friends, 
must not be underestimated. His stay in 
_ Joppa was in the house of Simon a tanner, 
Shardly a suitable lodging for a scrupulous 
Jew, as a tanner was a person whose business 
would probably involve handling the skins 
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of swine. This might indicate something of 
how much his native Jewish moorings were 
already being loosened.* Peter was perhaps 
already something more than the traditional 
apostle of his earlier years. 


II 


Attention is again focused on Peter at 
the Jerusalem Council about A.D. 48-49, 
where he continues his role as missionary, 
subject to James and the Jerusalem church. 
As a result of this conference Peter shifted 
his attention chiefly to Jewish-Christians in 
favor of Paul’s primary interest in the Gen- 
tiles. He insisted that it was through his 
preaching that the Holy Spirit had been 
given to the Gentiles at first. In this situa- 
tion, then, Peter and Paul are first brought 
together as active missionaries of the same 
Christian movement, but it seems generally 
overlooked that it was Peter and not Paul 
who was the pioneer in Gentile missions.® 

We assume here, perhaps with the ma- 
jority of scholars, that Acts 15 and Gala- 
tians 2 are dealing generally with the same 
conference. In the Acts 15 account of this 
meeting, Peter and Paul appear in full agree- 
ment about the conversion of Gentiles and 
their exemption from the law of circumci- 
sion. This was not a new issue that arose 
suddenly in the Christian communities but 
one potentially present from the very begin- 
ning. In Galatians 2:1-10, Paul’s own ver- 
sion of this meeting, the same general agree- 
ment is apparent but with definite overtones 
indicating a greater degree of independence 
on his part. 

Earlier in Galatians Paul insisted firmly 
that his apostleship was genuine, despite not 
being one of the Twelve, and he insists here 
with equal firmness that the sessions of the 
Council and its personnel “added nothing” 
to his conviction in the matter. In 2:7 he 
claims that he “had been entrusted with the 
gospel to the uncircumcised, just as Peter 
had been entrusted with the gospel to the 
circumcised.” James and Peter and John 
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were the “pillars” of the Jerusalem church, 
perhaps in that order of authority and im- 
portance as indicated by the textual evi- 
dence.1° James, the brother of Jesus, was 
now the administrative head of the church; 
Peter had been the leader formerly but was 
now in charge of mission work with Jewish- 
Christians ; John’s name is listed to complete 
the trio but it has little import for us here. 
When the Council was over, the “pillars” 
joined hands of fellowship with Paul and 
Barnabas, and the opposing parties appar- 
ently separated in good faith, each returning 
to their respective territory with the Gentile 
question apparently settled for the time being. 

Paul’s account of the Council makes it ap- 
pear that he had gained complete victory 
over the opposition. He insists that he is 
telling the truth, and no doubt he is, but 
inevitably as one antagonist saw it, as Craig 
reminds us.’!! The Galatian letter was not 
written primarily to explain the Jerusalem 
crisis, but was written several years later in 
the midst of another crisis on the mission 
field of the new church. We must remem- 
ber that in Acts 15 Peter spoke first and 
reminded his hearers of his own prior in- 
terest in the Gentiles, but said nothing of his 
more recent experiences among the Jews, 
perhaps because there was no reason for 
such a statement at the time. 

The Western text of Acts adds the words 
after dvaoras, that Peter arose 
“in the spirit” to speak, thus making it an 
inspired utterance about his work with the 
Gentiles.1* This would make his work equal 
in authority with Paul’s, who wrote the 
Galatian letter as an apostle by revelation. 
Furthermore, Peter was one of the Twelve. 
The inference in all this is probably clear, as 
Cullman points out,!* that Peter stood funda- 
mentally closer to Paul than he did to James, 
an important factor throughout this study. 
Perhaps we should also remember that in 
these early Christian communities the Jews 
and Gentiles were loosely mixed and over- 
lapped in their common religious interests 


and experiences. The absence of wholly 
Jewish or wholly Gentile groups would also } 4 
insure some overlapping in the work of the § ar 
two apostles, as further evidence of their | w 
being closer together theologically than our § ru 
tradition has generally shown them. ur 

The troublesome decrees that came out of § hi 
the Council in Acts 15 were meant especially } cu 
for Paul and his fellow workers among Gen- } G; 
tiles. Since they do not directly affect Peter } ta: 
here, in our efforts to trace his whereabouts, } na 
we can forego further comment about them. . 
However, it does seem obvious thus far that 7 co 
Peter and Paul were not far apart in their 7 Pe 
thinking and practical relations with the } tw 
early Christians, Jew or Gentile. The Peter- | m: 
Paul controversy may not have been so 
serious as we have often been led to think, | pa 
but we still wonder, when the apostles sepa- |) an 
rated after the Council was over, where did |} ch 


Peter go? an 
III ow 
We see him next in Antioch of Syria. All| Ay 
we know of the incident here is what Paul |) °*! 
wrote in Galatians 2 :11-14, where again it is |) 
doubtless a correct recital of facts, but in a his 
situation as only one of the antagonists saw | the 
it. Paul was writing heatedly and. argu-|) 
mentatively about a situation charged with} P¢! 
emotional conflict. 
Whether it was Peter’s first or only visit) Pe 
to Antioch we do not know. In the course} 'S 
of his work with Jewish-Christian groups he > his 
may have gone there on other occasions. Ac- unt 
cording to Acts 11:19, when the Christians Lo 
first came to Antioch, in the dispersion fol-f) 
lowing the death of Stephen, the mission was his 
“to none except Jews.” Then the Greek lf | 
element in the city was attracted to the new rall 
faith, perhaps quite early, and a strong unc 
church developed with many Jews and 
more Gentiles as time passed. The claim isp *™! 
sometimes made that Peter founded thisp 'S) 
church, as Lightfoot pointed out long ago,” leas 
but Cullman now thinks it hardly probable,“ 
and the idea now receives little further at-f 11° 


tention. 
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WHAT DID BECOME OF PETER? 


The crisis described in Galatians was evi- 
dently due to Peter’s conduct, at first eating 
and associating freely with Gentiles, but 
when representatives of James and the Je- 
rusalem church came to Antioch he became 
uneasy about his position and reverted to 
his native Jewish habits. “Fearing the cir- 
cumcision party” was Paul’s explanation in 
Galatians 2:12, and Peter thus became the 
target of his sharpest criticism, but unfortu- 
nately his side of the story is not known. 
Paul and his Gentile interests have almost 


} completely obscured our understanding of 
) Peter’s similar interests, forgetting that the 


two men stood rather close together in this 
matter. 

Hans Lietzmann says, “Paul rose up in 
passionate anger on behalf of his contention 
and attacked Peter in front of the assembled 
church. But the other side did not give way, 
and from that time forward Paul took his 


own path separately from that of Peter.’’® 


Apparently Peter had no trouble in the Anti- 
och situation until the circumcision party 
came up from Jerusalem, reminding him of 
his dependence on the authority of James and 
the Jerusalem church. Paul being independ- 
ent of this influence, and Peter being com- 
pelled by it, the two men would naturally be 


"at cross purposes. Paul’s stern rebuke put 


Peter in a very difficult and even embar- 
rassing position, and in thus reporting only 
his side of the matter may have been quite 
unfair to Peter. “I have confidence in the 
Lord that you will take no other view than 
mine; and he who is troubling you will bear 
his judgment, whoever he is” (Gal. 5:10). 
[f left alone, Peter might have stood natu- 
rally with the liberal or Gentile group, but 
under pressure from his superiors he was 
probably confused and retreated somewhat 
awkwardly into the background of his Jew- 
ish upbringing as his only recourse. At 
least there must have been more to the con- 
troversy than what Paul related in Galatians. 
How we wish we might have Peter’s own 
version of the incident ! 


13 


What James’ representatives were doing 
at Antioch, so far afield from Jerusalem, is 
another question that defies satisfactory an- 
swer to us. Whether they had any legal or 
moral right to meddle in the affairs of this 
dominantly Gentile church seems a serious 
matter. Lightfoot thought it quite probable 
that “they came vested with some powers 
from James which they abused.”’!? 

In Acts 21:18f, when Paul returned to 
Jerusalem from the third mission tour he 
was warmly welcomed and the report of his 
work highly extolled. However, he was still 
required by James and the Jerusalem officials 
to take four men under vow through their 
purification rites, even to paying their ex- 
penses as an indication of his willingness to 
submit to the wishes of these authorities. The 
overtones in this incident should require 
some sort of explanation on James’ part, it 
seems, but none is forthcoming. 

After his severe criticism, Paul dropped 
Peter suddenly from his discussion in Gala- 
tians, except perhaps for an occasional hint 
as in 5:10, and continued with his theological 
arguments against his opponents. We won- 
der again—what became of Peter? 


IV 


After the Antioch episode we almost lose 
sight of him in the New Testament; the only 
other direct references are in Paul’s I Corin- 
thians, where the tone is very different from 
that of Galatians and also much milder. It 
immediately raises the question of Peter’s 
probable whereabouts when Corinthians was 
written, but another serious issue must first 
be faced—was Peter ever in Galatia? It is a 
difficult intervening problem, and with scant 
evidence. 

If Peter and Paul were together at the 
Jerusalem Council about A.D. 48-49, and the 
Antioch incident occurred soon thereafter, 
we have to reckon with a number of years 
intervening before the situation arose in I 
Corinthians. The Corinthian Letters are usu- 
ally dated about 54-55. The half-dozen-year 
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interval between these chronological notes 
was probably for Peter one of continuing 
mission work and travel among the Jewish- 
Christian communities. I Corinthians 9 :5-6 
suggests extensive travel by various apostles 
accompanied by their wives, specifically in- 
cluding Peter. 

If he had previously traveled from Jerusa- 
lem to Joppa and Caesarea, then to Antioch, 
and was in the Corinth area several years 
later, it is quite probable that he traveled 
through Galatia on the way to Corinth. If he 
traveled overland, according to the maps and 
roads of the first century, he would have to 
pass through Galatia on his way westward. 
From Antioch or anywhere in Syria the 
overland route to Corinth would be around 
the northeast corner of the Mediterranean, 
through the Cilician Gates into south Galatia, 
and thence west to Ephesus and across the 
Aegean Sea. 

On such a trip Peter would perhaps visit 
the scattered churches in his usual manner, 
out of his interest in the Jewish-Christians, 
in about the same way that Paul was con- 
cerned with the Gentiles. The Galatian diffi- 
culties in Paul’s letter are complex enough, 
but they are generally centered around the 
question of circumcision of Gentiles accord- 
ing to the Mosaic Law, a matter of funda- 
mental importance with Paul. With Peter’s 
interest in Jewish-Christians, however, cir- 
cumcision would not be a serious issue at all, 
but would Paul understand Peter’s interests 
correctly ? Would Paul’s severity against the 
Judaizers have included Peter as well, be- 
cause he had been in that area? Recalling 
how severely Paul had criticised Peter at 
Antioch, is it not possible that here are clear 
hints of the same antagonism against Peter 
in Galatia when he was writing under such 
tension ? 

These are not purely speculative questions, 
in the light of the evident prejudice of Paul 
against anyone who stood in the way of the 
gospel of faith in Christ as he understood 
and preached it, in such sharp contrast to 


the strict requirements of the Mosaic Law. 

In the Epistle of I Peter it is notable that 
five Roman provinces of Asia Minor are 
listed in the address, one of which is Galatia. 
The traditional view that the apostle Peter 
was the author of this letter lends support 
to the possibility that he had been in Galatia 
as well as in some other provinces of Asia. 
Aside from the traditional view of author- 
ship, listing these provinces in a letter as- 
signed by someone else to Peter would indi- 
cate that his name and influence were well 
known in that area, even if much later in 
date than Peter’s lifetime. 

A. M. Hunter maintains “with most Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars, that in I Peter the 
voice may well be Peter’s voice, though the 
literary hand is the hand of Silvanus.”!® In 
5:13 the author sends his greetings from 
Babylon (Rome) to his fellow Christians in 
Asia, a natural act for Peter or a pseudo- 
Peter, because of his interest in the Jewish- 
Christians of those areas where he had prob- 
ably visited on other occasions. So it is not 
unreasonable to contend that Peter may have 
traveled through Galatia and Asia Minor, 
and that Paul’s strictures against the Ju- 
daizers in the Galatian letter may echo some 
of his awareness of Peter’s having been 
there, whether or not he was responsible for 
Paul’s difficulties in that troubled area. 


V 

Whether Peter ever visited Corinth in his 
mission travels is another question about 
which the New Testament is almost silent, 
but there are strong hints. In I Corinthians 
1:21f and 3:22, Paul mentions the trouble- 
some “parties” in the church there, which 
he had learned about from Chloe’s people. It 
is clear from Acts 18 that Paul had been in 
Corinth, and,the church there was the result 
of his work. It is also clear in Acts 19 that 
Apollos had been there after Paul left. The 
factions favoring Paul and Apollos can read- 
ily be explained on these grounds, and might 
not the presence of the Peter party also imply 
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that he too had been in that city on some 


former occasion ? 
Craig claims that “it is highly likely that 


} Cephas had visited the Corinthian commu- 
} nity as well as Paul and Apollos.”!® Lowe 


thinks it easier to explain the presence of 
Peter in Corinth if he had once been there 
as Apollos and Paul certainly had.?° Cullman 
agrees quite bluntly : “Does not the existence 
of this Cephas party presuppose the presence 
and teaching of Peter at Corinth?’*? He 
thinks it highly probable that Peter had vis- 
ited the city in the course of his mission 
work and his concern for the Jewish-Chris- 
tians, and it seems a reasonable conclusion 
to us. Incidentally, we assume throughout 
that Peter and Cephas were one person. 

In I Corinthians 9:5, where Paul is again 
arguing about his apostolic privileges, he asks 
plainly if he has not the right to take a wife 
jwith him on his travels, just “as the other 
apostles and brothers of the Lord and Ce- 
phas?” It may be a rhetorical question, but 
it may well be a touch of biographical data, 
simply meaning that Peter and his wife had 
actually been in Corinth previously. Paul 
}may be echoing a simple fact of history that 
was common knowledge among his Corin- 
thian readers. 

In II Corinthians 11 Paul laments the ease 
with which the Corinthian Christians are go- 
ing after false leaders, probably the Judaizers 


again. He maintains in verse 5 that he is 
“not in the least inferior to these superlative 
apostles” ; and he repeats the same insistence 
Jin 12:11. These notes are usually regarded as 
bits of irony in Paul’s argumentative moods, 
or he obviously thought of these men as 
alse apostles. It is worth observing that these 
¥references occur in the so-called “painful let- 
er” to Corinth, in which he levels his most 
vithering sarcasm at his opponents. 

In 11:4 he says, “if someone comes and 
Wreaches another Jesus than the one we 
reached, . . .” This is almost exactly the 
ame language of Galatians 1:8-9, where he 
Probably reached the extreme limits of his 
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ridicule for the Judaizers, and something of 
the same situation seems to prevail now in 
Corinth. In the rest of his discussion about 
the factions in I Corinthians, he is more 
lenient with the Apollos party than with Pe- 
ter and his followers. We cannot but wonder 
if Paul is still thinking of Peter as one of 
those “superlative apostles?” The patterns of 
thought in Paul’s mind seem appropriate to 
the apparent antagonism he bore toward Pe- 
ter, in spite of their common interests in Gen- 
tile Christians. 

Even more surprising is the possibility that 
the familiar “thorn in the flesh” concept of II 
Corinthians 12:7 may be identified with Pe- 
ter. In a recent paper in the Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature, T. Y. Mullins?? has shown 
that the phrase oxoAoy 7H capxi, both in its 
context and its Jewish usage, refers to a per- 
son who was an enemy of Paul and not to 
a physical disability. The latter view is quite 
generally accepted now though the personal 
factor is much older, as Mullins shows. The 
point of immediate consequence is the iden- 
tity of the person referred to as the “thorn,” 
and the total situation here depicted makes it 
quite obvious that Peter may thus have been 
in Paul’s mind in many areas of the Corin- 
thian correspondence. 


VI 


The final stage of Peter’s career is inev- 
itably Rome, but that is beyond the limits of 
this paper, as previously stated, since in our 
judgment the direct New Testament evidence 
for his ever being there is non-existent. There 
is a difference in value between the canonical 
and non-canonical strands of tradition, and 
it is the latter alone that explains his last 
years and martyrdom in Rome. 

Our real concern has been the problem of 
what became of Peter in the New Testament 
materials, after the author of Acts dropped 
him suddenly in the midst of his story. We 
believe the trail is fairly clear through the 
subsequent writings cited. He left Jerusalem 
for mission work primarily among the Jew- 
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ish-Christians in Judea and Samaria. Some 
time later he returned to Jerusalem for the 
Council on the question of Gentile circum- 
cision, and then went north to Syrian Anti- 
och. From there he probably continued north 
and west, into the provinces of Asia Minor 
and Galatia en route. He would have to cross 
the Aegean to keep on the westward route 
toward Rome, if that was his ultimate desti- 
nation, and the city of Corinth would be a 
natural and convenient place to stop for work 
among the Jewish-Christians in that area. 

In Paul’s later years he had a strong de- 
sire to travel westward, to visit Rome, on 
his way to Spain, and Acts shows that he 
achieved at least this part of his plans. So 
it may well be that Peter had somewhat the 
same desire to move in the same general di- 
rection in his later years. He also may have 
reached his goal, as Paul did, and there like- 
wise may have achieved the martyrdom and 
immortality that Christian tradition has so 
generously accorded him. 
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The Debate on “Demythologizing”’ 


SCHUBERT M. OGDEN* 


I 


T has become increasingly clear, espe- 
cially now with the publication of his 
Gifford lectures,’ that one of Rudolf 

Bultmann’s most important contributions to 
the thought of his time lies in the general 
understanding of history which he, in com- 
pany with a number of others, has sought to 
develop. In fact, one is tempted to say that 
it is precisely here that the contribution which 
he has uniquely made to contemporary theo- 
logical thinking is almost certainly to be 
found. Karl Barth has made the observation 
that “for all those who have been awake to 
the theological developments of the last dec- 
ades, as well as for those who will subse- 
quently write the history of the theology of 
our times, the name Rudolf Bultmann and 
the concept ‘understanding’ will remain in- 
separably linked together.”* However true 
this comment of Barth may be, it still seems 
to me to be even truer that it is rather with 
the concept of “history” that Bultmann’s 
name ought properly to be associated. For it 
is clear, I think, to anyone who is at all well 
acquainted with his thought that his un- 
doubted concern with “understanding” is but 
one important facet of his more inclusive con- 
cern with the meaning of “history,” and that, 
indeed, it is only when this latter concept has 
first been firmly grasped that the former can 
be at all adequately understood.* In any case, 
it will hardly be seriously questioned, that 
Bultmann, perhaps more than any other theo- 
logian of our time, has attempted to become 
critically self-conscious with respect to the 
underlying philosophy of history which is 
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paper was read as part of the NABI program at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, December 27-29, 1957. 
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presupposed by the peculiarly Christian un- 
derstanding of human existence and, more- 
over, has continued to remind the rest of us 
that such self-consciousness is the conditio 
sine qua non of adequate exegesis and rele- 
vant systematic restatement alike. And, of 
course, what makes the Gifford lectures so 
extremely significant is that we now have 
available to us his mature reflections concern- 
ing the general understanding of history 
which is determinative for all his work; and, 
in the case of most of us, this probably means 
our first opportunity to come to terms first- 
hand with his really signal contribution to 
contemporary theological thought. 

The key notion in this general understand- 
ing of history which Bultmann has done so 
much to further is that history is first of all 
and always to be understood as essentially 
“historicity” (Geschichtlichkeit). What bas- 
ically is to be understood by this term, which, 
as is generally well known, has its proximate 
origin, at least, in the philosophical conceptu- 
ality of the early Heidegger, is this: the “real 
subject” of history is the individual person, 
existing in freedom over against the past 
which presents him with his limitations and 
opportunities and therefore also in responsi- 
bility in face of the future which constantly 
thrusts him into the situation of decision.* 
The principal implication of this basic notion, 
then, is that, so far as the realm of history 
is concerned, the subject-object ‘antithesis 
which is appropriately determinative of our 
relationship to nature must be assigned a 
much more restricted and secondary role.® 
Our relation to history is not to be viewed 
so much as a relation of subject to object, as 
it is as a relationship of subject to subject. 
Tua res agitur! What we have to do with in 
history is ultimately ourselves. This means 
simply that our historical past in the true 
sense of that word represents an infinitely 
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multiform attempt by the generations of men 
which have preceded us to come to terms 
with questions which are still questions for 
us—or, at any rate, that it is only because or 
insofar as this is so that the events of the past 
have any real significance for us. 

Now my purpose in thus rehearsing the 
main outlines of Bultmann’s philosophy of 
history will become clear when I say that, 
directly I undertook to speak to the question 
of the history of the demythologizing debate, 
I felt certain it was with history in precisely 
this general sense that we were concerned. 
I immediately took it for granted, in other 
words, that we were not interested in my 
simply chronicling some more or less extraor- 
dinary events which have taken place within 
a given span of recent years, or in more posi- 
tive terms, that what did prompt us to con- 
cern ourselves with such a question was 
something other than simply a species of 
narrowly antiquarian curiosity. And this as- 
sumption on my part seemed to me to be 
decisively confirmed when, with the final 
formulation of the topic of our discussion, I 
was asked to deal not only with the “history” 
of the demythologizing debate, but also with 
its “present status.” 

In any event, what I have everywhere pre- 
supposed in the reflections of which the pres- 
ent paper is now the final outcome is that it 
is in this sense and in this sense alone, fi- 
nally, that we are really concerned with the 
demythologizing discussion. I have proceeded 
on the assumption that we are interested in 
this discussion, in the last analysis, because 
we ourselves, by reason of the questions 
which we must face in our own attempts to 
labor at the theological task, are already in 
effect participating in it; and that, further- 
more, the only possible justification for a pa- 
per such as the present one is that it may 
the better serve to orient us with respect to 
an important phase of that discussion which 
may fairly be presumed to have some direct 
bearing upon our own further reflections. 

My principal purpose in what follows, 
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then, is simply to try to provide just such an 
orientation. I shall undertake first of all, to 
deal with what might, I think, be appropri- 
ately described as the “pre-history” (Vorge- 
schichte) of the demythologizing contro- 
versy ; and then, in the second place, I shall 
attempt to characterize the history of the de- 
bate proper with a view toward exhibiting its 
more precise significance for our own efforts 
to deal with the central theological problem. 


II 


In one sense of the word—although not, of 
course, in the precise sense in which it is 
ordinarily and, for the most part at least, 
also properly understood—the history of the 
demythologizing debate is virtually coeval 
with the history of Christian theology itself. 
It is clear that, almost from the very begin- 
ning, the church was faced in one way or 
another with the task of reinterpreting the 
mythological conceptuality in which the pre- 
vious generations of believers had expressed 
the common faith. The classic confirmation 
of this, of course, is the way in which the 
author of the Fourth Gospel deliberately “de- 
mythologizes” the futuristic eschatology of 
the primitive Palestinian church (cf. espec. 
Jn 11 :23-27 ; 14:18-23).® Similarly, one does 
not need to be a blind adherent of the Schweit- 
zerian-Wernerian thesis of “progressive de- 
eschatologizing” to feel the force of Bult- 
mann’s statement that both the later concep- 
tion of Jesus as the center of history and the 
sacramentalism of the old Catholic church 
are “solutions of the embarrassment into 
which the Christian community was brought 
by the non-appearance of the Parousia”’— 
or, in other words, are really attempts to 
“demythologize” the apocalyptic eschatology 
of the earliest community. And so we might 
go on even further and call attention to the 
church’s venerable practice of allegorical in- 
terpretation (which, however, as Bultmann 
has remarked, is really less a way of dealing 
with the problem of myth than of trying tc 
avoid it), and also to still other ways in 
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which Christians have in various times and 
places attempted to reinterpret the mytho- 
logical formulations of their fathers in the 
faith.® 

To do so, however, is hardly necessary ; for 
it is immediately evident upon even the 


slightest reflection that the problem of myth, 
) at least in a very general sense, has almost 
' always been with us. One can safely say that 
_ wherever the theological task has been under- 


taken with real seriousness, i.e., wherever 
the attempt has been made to restate the 
kerygma in a conceptuality which was at once 
more genuinely understandable to the con- 
temporary generation and yet more appro- 
priately transparent to the precious meanings 
of the faith, there, in all likelihood, “‘demy- 
thologizing”’ has actually been practiced, even 
if only quite innocently and _ unself-con- 
sciously. 

In yet another sense, however, the history 
of the demythologizing debate is a much 
shorter history than considerations such as 
these would appear to suggest. For in a 
more common and, as we have said, also 
somewhat more proper meaning of the term, 
“demythologizing” is a phenomenon of the 
distinctively modern period in the history of 
Christian theology. That is, however true it 
is that the problem of myth in some form 
or other has been with the church almost 
from the beginning, it is also true that it was 
only when this problem really became acute 
in both a qualitative and a quantitative sense 
that the demythologizing debate, mutato 
nomine, actually began. And this means, 
specifically, as Bultmann himself has sought 
to show, that it was with the rise and gradual 
dissemination of the peculiarly modern sci- 
entific picture of man and his world that the 
conditions of the debate in the strict sense 
of the word first became fully present. 

But now, what exactly were these condi- 
tions? What precisely is “the problem of 
myth” in its distinctively modern and also 
more proper sense? The locus classicus for 
a really adequate answer to this question, of 


course, is the first part of Bultmann’s pro- 
grammatic essay, “New Testament and My- 
thology”; and since this essay has for some 
time now been generally available in an Eng- 
lish translation® and, moreover, has been 
rather widely discussed by Bultmann’s Eng- 
lish-speaking critics, we may safely restrict 
our answer here to a very general statement.?® 

The problem of myth, as it has become the 
subject of the demythologizing debate in the 
more proper sense of the term, arises from 
the fact that, at least since the Enlightenment 
(although similar tendencies had certainly 
been present already at the time of the Ren- 
aissance), the mythogical conceptuality of 
the Bible and the Christian tradition has been 
increasingly subjected to a devastating criti- 
cism. Therefore, precisely to the extent to 
which Christians have tried to take seriously 
the perennial theological task as this task has 
taken shape in the peculiarly modern situa- 
tion, they have been forced, in one way or 
another, to come to terms with the fact that 
the world-picture of those to whom they 
would fain speak was rapidly becoming not 
only different from, but also destructive of, 
the world-picture in terms of which the clas- 
sic statements of the kerygma had been 
formulated. 

Now it is commonly recognized that, prior 
to the time of the First World War, which, 
as Whitehead once commented, marked the 
real end of the nineteenth century, there 
were, for the most part, only two charac- 
teristic ways of dealing with this problem,— 
or, if you please, there were only two princi- 
pal parties to the demythologizing debate as 
it developed during its initial stage. On the 
one hand, there was the theological method 
which is generally referred to as “liberalism” 
and the essential defining characteristic of 
which was, first of all, to accept the modern 
criticism of the mythical world-picture as a 
fait accompli and then, and on that basis, to 
attempt a restatement of the faith which 
would be genuinely understandable to mod- 
ern men. On the other hand, there was the 
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procedure which has been variously described 
by such terms as “orthodoxy” and “funda- 
mentalism” and which consisted, in one part, 
in a dogged defense of the mythical world- 
picture against the attacks of the “godless” 
sciences and, in another part, in a restate- 
ment of the kerygma which seems to have 
differed from traditional formulations princi- 
pally in the degree of defensiveness with 
which it increasingly came to be presented. 

However, in spite of this obvious and im- 
portant difference between them, the “‘lib- 
eral” and the “fundamentalist” each tended 
to proceed upon an identical assumption that 
is none the less significant simply because its 
significance is so seldom properly appreci- 
ated. They alike took it for granted that 
what is essentially involved in myth is a 
form of objective scientific thinking. Conse- 
quently, the differences between them had 
to do, on the whole, simply with their differ- 
ent answers to the question as to the extent 
to which the biblical mythology was or was 
not “good” science. 

As soon as this fact is clearly recognized, 
however, it at once becomes understandable 
that it was only when this common assump- 
tion that so completely conditioned the earli- 
est stage of the demythologizing debate had 
been decisively challenged that the debate 
could enter upon its second and very different 
phase. And, of course, the historical signifi- 
cance of Karl Barth’s explosive commentary 
on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and of the 
nascent theological movement of which that 
book became almost at once the symbol and 
the inspiration is to be seen in the fact that 
it was precisely through them that this chal- 
lenge was finally issued. When Barth af- 
firmed in his characteristically unequivocal 
way that “the judgment of God is the end 
of history, not the beginning of some new 
second history,”!1 he was, in fact, affirming 
the general principle of “dialectic” which 
was not only eventually to give the new the- 
ology what is still probably its most apt des- 
ignation, but also to make possible a new and 


very different position with respect to the 
persisting problem of myth. For whereas the 
orthodox and the liberals had both assumed 
that the biblical myths were really just so 
many statements of a scientific or psuedo- 
scientific character, the younger theologians 
were now in a position to point out that the 
latter actually belonged to a completely dif- 
ferent genre and that, so far from referring to 
matters which are the proper objects of the 
various sciences—or, in Barth’s term, so far 
from constituting some “second history”’— 
they have a completely different function. 
More specifically, the new theology could 
affirm and, in many cases, actually did affirm, 
that the real purpose of myth is to speak 
from and to the reality of man’s existence as 
a free and responsible person—or, in other 
terms, that myth basically intends to express 
the fact that man constantly stands in the 
presence of the eternal God and must there- 


fore win or lose himself in accordance with | 


his concrete historical decisions. Thus, in 
the Preface to the second edition of The 
Epistle to the Romans, Barth could speak of 
“the permanent crisis of time and eternity” 


as constituting “at once the theme of the | 


Bible and the essence of philosophy.”!” 


Now if these latter remarks give the im- 
pression that, in my judgment, the essential [7 
outlines of the solution to the problem of F 
myth which was subsequently to be proposed | 
by Rudolf Bultmann in his programmatic f 
essay of 1941 were, even at this early date, 


already more or less clearly present in the 
basic motives of the so-called dialectical the- 


ology, this is a correct impression. For, asf 
I shall presently be arguing, it is precisely F 


in this light, i.e., as a developed statement of 
dialectical theology, that Bultmann’s work 
must finally be understood. Even so, how- 
ever, it would be completely wrong to infer 
from this that I should hold the original dia- 
lectical theology to have been a completely 
stable and unambiguous phenomenon whose 
subsequent fate is to be explained pretty 
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of the larger causes of more recent church 
history. On the contrary, almost the precise 
opposite seems to me to have been the case. 
For, as the more perceptive observers of the 
early “Barthian” movement were quick to 
point out, the new theology was inherently 
unstable already in its inception and, in fact, 
carried within itself the seeds of a “neo- 
orthodoxy” or a “neo-biblicism” which the 
general logic that governs reactionary move- 
ments was more and more threatening to 
bring to fruition.1* And, of course, as it ac- 
tually happened, the larger events of Euro- 
pean history conspired together to reinforce 
this inevitable logic of reaction, and the final 
upshot was that the dialectical theology was 
slowly but surely transformed into a some- 
what thinner, but still perfectly legible car- 
bon copy of the older orthodoxy." 
The actual theological situation, then, as it 
obtained with the coming of World War II, 
or, in other words, at the time when Bult- 
mann first issued his explicit demand for 
“radical demythologizing,”’ was, strangely 
enough, not too different from the situation 
to which Barth’s famous commentary had 
once seemed to have put an end. For the 
new possibility for coming to terms with the 
problem of myth which, as we have seen, 
had been at least adumbrated in the early 
dialectical theology had been almost com- 
pletely lost from sight ; and, so far from hav- 
ing moved “beyond” liberalism and ortho- 
doxy, theology appeared to be on the verge 
of having to fight once again the very same 
battles which had marked the initial stage of 
the demythologizing debate.1° Then, at that 
precise point, Bultmann’s famous essay on 
“New Testament and Mythology” made its 
appearance ;!® and with that extraordinary 
event the demythologizing controversy was 
thrust into its third and really decisive phase. 


III 


What we must do now, after having thus 
summarily sketched what I have called the 
“pre-history” of the demythologizing debate, 
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is to attempt a brief characterization of the 
history of this debate in the really proper 
sense of the word (i.e., with the name and 
all the other specific trimmings). It should 
be recalled in this connection that my sole 
purpose in rehearsing this history will be to 
exhibit what I take to be its real significance 
for our own continuing attempts to deal with 
identically the same problem. From this 
standpoint, then, it seems to me that there 
are three things which the stage of the de- 


bate that was initiated by Bultmann’s pro- - 


vocative essay may be said to have accom- 
plished. 

In the first place, it has been brought about 
that Bultmann and those who have more or 
less closely identified themselves with his po- 
sition® have given us a developed or classic 
statement of the solution to the problem of 
myth which may fairly be taken as typical 
of the dialectical theology as it first took 
shape during the years immediately following 
the First World War. I have already had 
occasion to record my conviction that it is 
only in some such way as this that the true 
import of Bultmann’s work can really be 
grasped. What I should like to do now is to 
suggest, at least in part, the reasons which 
seem to me to compel this conviction. 

There is a story which has recently been 
circulating that nicely makes the point I am 
concerned to make. According to this story, a 
meeting is supposed to have taken place in 
Marburg shortly after the Second World 
War between Bultmann and Barth at which, 
in response to every one of Barth’s queries 
and criticisms, Bultmann kept replying with 
one and the same affirmation: “Ich stehe, wo 
du gestanden hast!” (i.e., “I stand where you 
used to stand.”) Now, even though this 
story may be apocryphal, it does undoubtedly 
make the point that, from Bultmann’s per- 
spective at least, it is Bultmann rather than 
Barth who is the faithful defender of the 
general position for which Barth was the 
original and acknowledged spokesman. But 
what we must ask is in what sense, if any, 
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this alleged claim of Bultmann is valid. Why 
is it possible to say, as we in fact have just 
said, that the latter’s mature thought is best 
understood as simply a developed statement 
of the early dialectical theology ? 

It is commonly recognized, I think, that 
the real key to the method of the original 
dialectical theology, as well, of course, as the 
source of its most appropriate name, was 
what | referred to above as the general prin- 
ciple of dialectic. Perhaps it is somewhat less 
generally known, however, that the origin 
of this principle is to be found (more re- 
motely) in the Kantian—Neo-Kantian dis- 
tinction between the theoretical and the prac- 
tical reason and (more proximately) in the 
Kierkegaardian differentiation of the spheres 
of the “objective” and the “existential.” Be 
this as it may, however, it is clear to anyone 
at all well acquainted with these distinctions 
that their real and identical import was to 
point to a “qualitative” and not merely quan- 
titative difference between these two funda- 
mental dimensions of human experience. 
Thus, in their specifically theological formu- 
lation, they inevitably issued in an affirma- 
tion of the incommensurability of such fa- 
miliar contrasting opposites as “God and the 
world,” “eternity and time,” “revelation and 
reason,” “religion and science,” and “faith 
and history.” In each case, the point was 
made that the respective contrasting terms 
refer to completely different realms which 
can be related to one another only “dialecti- 
cally” or “paradoxically.” As a consequence, 
it readily became possible to acknowledge the 
legitimate claims of both the kerygma and 
the modern scientific picture of man and his 
world and thus to solve the problem of myth 
in a way that did indeed go “beyond” the 
typical solutions of both liberalism and funda- 
mentalism. That is, by conceding the au- 
tonomy of the special sciences and their un- 
qualified right to pass judgment in their own 
proper sphere, the dialectical theologians ac- 
knowledged the validity of the scientific criti- 
cism of myth (insofar, namely, as the latter 
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was put forward as science) and thereby 
emphatically reaffirmed the thesis which the 
liberal theologians had been at such pains to 
defend. However, by also insisting, as 
against the liberals, as well as the orthodox, 
that the real purpose of myth is not that of 
objective scientific description, but rather that 
of speaking to the individual concerning the 
meaning of his own existence before God, 
they fancied that they were likewise enabled 
to do full justice to the New Testament mes- 
sage and thereby also to bring to expression 
the legitimate motive for which the more 
conservative theologians, albeit in a wholly 
mistaken way, had so tenaciously contended. 

Now if this is, in essentials at least, a 
fairly accurate description of the general 
theological method which was more or less 
clearly present in the early dialectical the- 
ology, then it should be perfectly obvious why 
I have spoken of Bultmann’s solution to the 
problem of myth as simply a developed or 
classic statement of the solution which this 
method already involved. For can anyone 
possibly deny that it is precisely this same 
dialectic which is also fundamental for Bult- 
mann’s project of demythologizing? Admit- 
tedly, it is in the peculiar philosophical eon- 
ceptuality of the early Heidegger that Bult- 
mann’s dialectic is expressed. But can there 
be any real doubt about the fact that, as even 
Barth has acknowledged, the main lines of 
Bultmann’s thought were firmly fixed before 
he ever appropriated Heidegger’s particular 
method and concepts ??* Is it not all but self- 
evident that Bultmann’s absolutely basic dis- 
tinction between Geschichte and Historie, or 
the spheres of the “existential” and the “ob- 
jective” is simply a conceptually more pre- 
cise way of stating the same dialectic which 
was the chief defining characteristic of the 
original dialectical theology ? 

The really conclusive evidence that this is 
so seems to me to be the fact that the precise 
form of Bultmann’s solution to the problem 
of myth by way of a radical demythologizing 
or existential interpretation is ultimately just 
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as untenable—and indeed for exactly the 
same reason—as was the solution character- 
istically implied in the early dialectical the- 
ology. It will be recalled that I have previ- 
ously spoken of the inherent instability of 
the dialectical theology ; and in order now to 
clarify the statement that I have just made, 
it is necessary for me to attempt to define 
somewhat more precisely than I have yet 
done wherein I understand this instability to 


have consisted. 


If what I have said above about the general 
dialectical method is correct, then it clearly 
follows that for anyone who consistently 
adopted this method, the respective realms 
of faith and history (except, of course, in the 
very different sense of the individual’s own 


_ history or “historicity”) would have to be 


' understood as completely separate. 


From 


_ the standpoint, then, of an interpretation of 


the various biblical myths, what this would 
mean is that the latter could not in any way 
be referred to an objective event or events 


_ in the usual historical sense. Thus, in inter- 
_ preting the myth of the creation, for instance, 
| one typically argued that what was involved 
' was not some one historical event—namely, 
' the first—in the long series of such events, 
_ but rather an oblique proclamation of the 
_ ultimate ground of events which could only 


be known in the individual’s own personal 
decision of faith. And so also in the case of 
the fall and of the eschatological consumma- 
tion the same method of interpretation, mu- 
tatis mutandis, was unhesitatingly applied. 
Where the whole method definitely tended 
to break down, however, was in connection 
with the myths pertaining to the incarnation 
and the redemption. Instead of rigorously 
applying their general principle of dialectic 
also to these matters, the dialectical theo- 
logians usually tended to waver and to speak 
in such a fashion as, in effect, to call in ques- 
tion their whole theological method. I do not 
mean by this that they did not occasionally 
recognize the ultimate implication of their 
procedure and even frankly make it explicit. 
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On the contrary, it seems to me evident from 
a statement such as the one I quoted above 
from the Preface to the second edition of 
Barth’s commentary on Romans that they 
did precisely that. What does seem to me to 
be true, however, is that this was not the 
rule but the exception; and precisely be- 
cause or insofar as it was exceptional, the 
dialectical theology was, as I have said, in- 
herently unstable. In refusing consistently 
to apply its method by drawing the obvious 
conclusion that the central event of redemp- 
tion is not really an event in history, but 
rather an event which primordially impinges 
upon history as its ground and limit and is 
at most simply revealed in more or less de- 
finitive ways in actual historical events, the 
dialectical theology disqualified itself as a 
tenable solution to the problem of myth.” 

Now if there is anything at all that has 
become clear in the course of the demytholo- 
gizing controversy proper, it is that Bult- 
mann’s own proposed solution to this prob- 
lem is open to precisely the same objection. 
In fact, it is just this phenomenon, which I 
have spoken of elsewhere as the emerging 
consensus of critical opinion with respect to 
the structural inconsistency of his proposal, 
that seems to me to be the second major 
accomplishment of the last fifteen years or 
so of discussion. From almost every side— 
“orthodox,” Catholic, “Barthian,” and “lib- 
eral” or “neo-liberal”—the same identical 
criticism has again and again been made with 
more or less responsibility and adequacy: 
Bultmann’s attempt to combine “radical de- 
mythologizing” (or, to express the same 
thing in positive terms, “radical existential 
interpretation”) with his emphasis upon the 
uniqueness and exclusiveness of God’s es- 
chatological act in the event, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, is inherently unstable and self-contra- 
dictory. 

Thus, for example, Karl Barth, in his most 
extended discussion of Bultmann’s proposal, 
reaches a complex conclusion which we can 
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conveniently summarize in the following 
three points : 


(1) Bultmann’s theology, as it actually stands, is 
marked by the “noteworthy inconsistency” that 
the emphasis which it righ*ly places on the 
centrality and indispensability of the event, 
Jesus Christ, is not justified by the interpreta- 
tion which it actually gives of that event. 


(2) The underlying cause of this inconsistency is 
to be found in the fact that the method of 
Bultmann’s theology in both its negative and 
its positive aspects (i.e., both as demythologiz- 
ing and as existential interpretation), is in prin- 
ciple incapable of bringing such emphasis to 
adequate expression. 


(3) The only tenable alternative to Bultmann’s posi- 
tion, therefore, is a theology which rejects, or 
at least radically qualifies, his proposed method 
in favor of a special biblical hermeneutic and, 
by so doing, frees itself to justify this emphasis 
on the Christ-event precisely by means of state- 
ments which (from Bultmann’s point of view) 
are mythological and therefore unamenable to 
existential interpretation.” 


From a completely different constructive 
standpoint, Barth’s colleague on the Basel 
faculty, the Swiss “liberal” theologian, Fritz 
Buri, has developed an almost identical criti- 
cism, which, fortunately for our purposes, 
likewise readily lends itself to a three-point 
summary. 


(1) Bultmann’s theology, as it presently stands, is 
characterized by the Problemattk that its osten- 
sibly unlimited demand for demythologizing and 
existential interpretation—which demand, as it 
rightly sees, is absolutely unavoidable—is 
nevertheless actually limited by its appeal to 
an event which is demonstrably mythological 
and therefore inexpressible in existential terms. 


(2) The underlying cause of this Problematik is to 
be found in the fact that Bultmann’s theology 
represents an attempt to respond to two mu- 
tually incompatible necessities—on the one 
hand, to do justice to modern man’s picture of 
himself and his world (whence the unavoidable 
demand for demythologizing, etc.), and, on the 
other hand, to preserve the “kerygma charac- 
ter” of the New Testament proclamation 
(whence the appeal to the mythological saving- 
event Jesus Christ). 


(3) The only tenable alternative to Bultmann’s po- 
sition, therefore, is unconditionally to reject his 
appeal to a mythological salvation-event as in- 
compatible with man’s picture of himself and 
his world and, in so doing, to carry to its logi- 
cal conclusion—i.e., to the point of “dekeryg- 
matizing”’—the program of demythologizing 
which he has proposed.” 


It will be at once apparent, I think, that, 
notwithstanding the fact that I have ob- 
viously formulated these two criticisms in 
such a way as to exhibit their parallelism to 
the best advantage, there is a really striking 
amount of agreement between them. With 


the sole exception of the third thesis—and, : 
of course, the corresponding changes which a 
it necessitates in each case in the specific | | 
formulation (although not in the actual sub- J |; 
stance) of the other two—Barth and Buri § |, 
appear to be in complete accord. And, as I § 


have previously intimated, the profound 
agreement which is so strikingly illustrated |} 4, 
in this particular case is instanced again and 
again among the other more responsible | 
participants in the demythologizing debate.” |} «4 
Therefore, if we must say, as I have argued, 
that this debate has brought it about that we 
have been provided with a classic statement 
of the solution to the problem of myth which |7 ;, 
first became a significant possibility with the | 
rise of dialectical theology, we must also say |} j) 
that it has likewise served to establish be- ¢ 
yond peradventure the instability and un- 
tenability of any such solution. 
Yet a third accomplishment of this stage of ; fv 
the demythologizing debate must be men- |) jp, 
tioned, however, as soon as we recall that, in I 
spite of their complete agreement so far as 
concerns the questions of the essential char- FF 
acter of Bultmann’s view and the appropriate 
diagnosis of its internal disorder, Barth and 
Buri are entirely at odds with one another in 
the alternative constructive solutions which 
they themselves recommend. Jn other words, 
the latest phase of the debate has not only 
elicited a definitive statement of the general 
position represented by Bultmann and his 
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allies and an equally definitive criticism of 
that position by the majority of their more 
responsible critics, but has also led to what 
are undoubtedly significant attempts to for- 
mulate defensible constructive alternatives to 
the untenable Bultmannian solution. 

These constructive attempts have, natu- 
rally, been extremely numerous and varied ; 
and, in view of their number and variety, one 
may well hesitate to indulge in easy general- 
izations about them. Nevertheless, the view 
does seem to me to be capable of defense that 
there have really been only three distinct po- 
sitions—or, more accurately, perhaps, types 
of position—which have thus far been repre- 
sented in this most recent phase of the de- 
mythologizing controversy. That is, in addi- 
tion to Bultmann’s unstable pseudo-position, 
which may be thought of as constituting a 
kind of hypothetical “center,” there is simply, 
on the one hand, what may fairly be called 
the position of the “right,” of which Barth’s 
general point of view is a more or less typical 
expression, and, on the other hand, the 
“leftist” viewpoint for which Buri has here- 
tofore been the most self-conscious and 
articulate spokesman. 

Even beyond this, however, it seems to me 
it can be convincingly argued that these 
latter two positions constitute the only posst- 
ble alternatives to Bultmann’s general point 
of view. For although there are no doubt 
differences between a position like that of 
Barth, say, and those who represent some 
form or other of the older orthodoxy, one of 
the most striking things about the de- 
mythologizing debate has been its conclusive 
demonstration that, as regards the central 


point at issue, these differences are actually 


Similarly, while one 
might very legitimately contend that there 
are important differences between Buri’s 
kind of neo-liberalism and the older liberal- 
ism of a theologian like Adolf Harnack, he 
would scarcely be prepared to argue that the 


‘former is really anything other than a gen- 


erally more adequate formulation of the same 


motives which the latter expressed with 
somewhat less adequacy. 

However, altogether apart from any such 
factual considerations, it is evident that, in 
the very nature of the case, there can only be 
two real alternatives to Bultmann’s point of 
view. For if what is at issue is whether in a 
given theology myth is or is not completely 
eliminated (i.e., gua myth), then whether 
only a little bit of myth is retained or rather 
a considerable quantity of it is entirely un- 


important ; for, in either event, the first possi- . 


bility is definitely excluded. Therefore, the 
obvious conclusion seems to be that the only 
conceivable alternatives are those which are 
represented, on the one hand, by the two at 
least ostensibly self-consistent, but mutually 
exclusive positions of Buri and Barth and, 
on the other hand, by the third, but really 
pseudo-position—analogous to a round square 
—of Bultmann. 


IV 


It will be sufficiently evident by now, I am 
sure, where my own sympathies in this mat- 
ter tend to lie. But in order to facilitate dis- 
counting as fully as possible the prejudices 
which have undoubtedly conditioned this at- 
tempt to characterize the history of the de- 
mythologizing debate, I feel bound to add 
this final word. 

My own conviction is that the only solu- 
tion to the problem of myth which is really 
open to us today—or, in other words, which 
is really a solution to the problem—is the one 
which has been more or less adequately rep- 
resented up to now by Fritz Buri. This does 
not mean, needless to say, that I am prepared 
to endorse without qualification the particu- 
iar ways in which Buri, especially in some of 
his earlier writings, has undertaken to deal 
with the problem.** Even less does it mean, 
I may add, that I would share what often 
strikes me as a rather too uncritical enthusi- 
asm for the E-xistenzphilosophie of Karl 
Jaspers as a completely adequate vehicle for 
philosophical and theological restatement. 
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But what it does mean is that Buri’s general 
type of solution appears to me to hold the 
only promise of carrying us beyond the im- 
passe into which the demythologizing debate 
is once again threatening to lead. For, unlike 
Barth’s type of solution, which, as I insinu- 
ated earlier, is really only a carbon copy of 
the solution of orthodoxy, the position out- 
lined by Buri represents a genuinely new 
contribution to the discussion. To be sure, it 
has, as we have already pointed out, obvious 
affinities with the standpoint of the earlier 
liberal theology. But it is equally evident, I 
think, that it also involves a thorough-going 
criticism of classical liberalism which is none- 
theless significant simply because it still tries 
to make room for the legitimate motives for 
which the great liberal theologians sought to 
stand. In any event, I am convinced that 
anyone who is really concerned with the 
present theological problem, i.e., with doing 
full justice to both the evangelium aeternum 
and the peculiar needs of our particular time 
and place, ought to take this general type of 
solution with unqualified seriousness. And 
this, of course, is simply another way of ex- 
pressing the conviction, which seems to me 
to have been fundamental both to this meet- 
ing in general and to the present paper in 
particular, that the history of the demythol- 
ogizing debate is of the utmost relevance for 
our own continuing reflections. 
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ischer Theologie zur Entmythologisierung (Min- 
chen: Evang. Pressverband fiir Bayern, 1952) ; and 
(3) H. W. Bartsch (ed.) Kerygma und Mythos, 
V: Die Diskussion innerhalb der Katholischen 
Theologie (Hamburg: Herbert Reich-Evangelischer 
Verlag, 1955). Some questions which would be 
pertinent to such a study might well include the 
following: (1) Is it not extremely difficult, if not 
in fact impossible, to distinguish the criticism of 
Bultmann’s view of the resurrection which has been 
advanced by the Catholic Systematiker, Karl Adam, 
from that of Barth or Walter Kiinneth? (2) Is 
there really any difference between the positions 
of Barth, on the one hand, and Kinder and Kiin- 
neth, on the other, with respect to their denial of 
Bultmann’s theory of “pre-understanding” (Vor- 
verstindnis)? (3) Are not their respective de- 
mands for a special biblical hermeneutic, or for 
“pneumatic exegesis,” or historical research based 
solely on the “theology of the resurrection” simply 
different ways of saying the same thing? And are 
not all of these demands, finally, merely carbon 
copies of precisely what the Catholic theologian, 
Adam Fechter, calls for when he says that only 
“the philosophy of the church” can render the 
Bible understandable? 

“It is interesting to note that Buri himself has 
subsequently had some second thoughts as to the 
relevance and validity of his earlier demand for 
“dekerygmatizing.” Cf. e.g., the Epilogue to his 
small book of homilies, Das Lebendige Wort 
(Hamburg: Herbert Reich-Evangelischer Verlag, 
1957) ; and the Preface to the first volume of his 
Dogmatik als Selbstverstandnis des Christlichen 
Glaubens (Bern: Paul Haupt, 1956).—What is re- 
quired obviously is not “dekerygmatizing” (except, 
of course, insofar as “kerygma” is understood in 
an indequate way), but rather an existential re- 
statement which will permit the kerygma really to 
come into its own. 
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The Practice of Demythologizing 


KENDRICK GROBEL* 


HEORY is always more complex, 

and hence more perplexing, than 

practice. Recall the fable of the 
centipede who fell into the ditch when he 
was asked the theoretical question, which 
leg he had to put forward next! We, too, 
tend to “fall into the ditch” when Bultmann 
or Collingwood or anyone else forces us to 
face the theoretical question, “How does one 
interpret?” or its counterpart, “How does 
one understand?” These questions and a 
specific answer constitute Bultmann’s de- 
mythologizing program, so far as it is theory. 
But the theological world often seems to 
suppose that it is only theory. It is theory, 
undoubtedly, but just as clearly it is also 
practice, indeed practice more than theory, 
just as it was practice before it was theory. 
The illusion that it is basically theory stems 
from the fact that Bultmann’s ideas first 
caught fire with the wider theological public 
(beyond the circle of New Testament spe- 
cialists) from his terse little war-time essay 
(ca. 40 pages in Beitrége zur Evangelischer 
Theologie, VII, Munich, 1941) now more or 
less available in English in Kerygma and 
Myth, 1953). That essay was theory. The- 
ory was what he there set out to give: the 
theory and intent behind all his exegetical 
practice in the two decades then past. Sud- 
denly a wider public heard what Bultmann 
had been saying for twenty years, and just as 
suddenly recognized that this essay was an 
attack upon the exegetical practice of both 


* KENDRICK GROBEL has been Professor of 
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and 1955. This paper was originally read before 
the meeting of the National Association of Bibli- 
cal Instructors held at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, Decem- 
ber 27-28, 1957. 
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professor and preacher. They answered at 
both the practical and the theoretical level. 
But since sermons rarely get printed, the 
counter-wave of defiantly hypermythologized 
sermons has not washed across the Atlantic. 
Most of us see only the theological journals, 
not the church weeklies. Consequently the 
American theological public is even farther 
under the illusion that demythologizing is 
basically theory. I take it that the reason we 
are discussing it here is that we are not sure 
that we have understood a complex theory. 

This paper will deal with the practice of 
demythologizing, or at least will attempt to 
keep toward the practical side—“attempt,” 
because of course practice and theory are 
obverse and reverse of the same coin, but 


each can be looked at separately without iso- fF 
lating them. If there were time, we might F 
analyze the demythologizing practice in any — 


one of Bultmann’s larger works: Glauben 
und Verstehen Vol. I (much more important, 
though still untranslated, than G.u.V., Vol. 
II, which is translated) or his “Jesus” 
(which falls within the time of the scattered 


essays of G.u.V., Vol. I), or the Johannes- fF 


kommentar, or the New Testament Theol-& 
that 


ogy. But this would require a whole book 
such as several which already exist, the best 
of which in English is John Macquarrie’s An 
Existentialist Theology (1955). Within our 
stern time-limit we propose to present a 
practice of demythologizing at a still more 
practical level (a level that will disappoint 
the purely academic among our colleagues), 
the level of preaching. And why not from 
Bultmann’s own sermons? 

It may come as a surprise to some that 
Bultmann does, or even can, preach. He can 
and does. He makes no slightest claim to be 
a “great” preacher, and would be offended 
if anyone called him one: to a true Lutheran 
there are no “great preachers” (are there any 
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THE PRACTICE OF DEMYTHOLOGIZING 


to a true Christian?) but only responsible 
and less responsible ones. When Bultmann 
preaches, he does so gladly, humbly, simply, 
and above all honestly. 

Now using Bultmann’s sermons is not just 
a bright idea; it is a pertinent sampling of 
the end-product of his hermeneutics. For 
Bultmann regards all interpreting of the 
N. T. as ancillary. It is no mere luxury of a 
few leisured professors, their graduate stu- 
dents, and the rare thinking layman. No, it 
is a servant discipline (and a hard-working 
one!) ancillary to the church’s proclamation. 
Interpretation is not complete until it issues 
from the pulpit, and not even then! For here 
it encounters the greatest gulf of all, that 
between pulpit and pew. All biblical inter- 
pretation is complete only when it has 
brought the proclamation effectively into the 
man in the pew. And whose proclamation? 
The preacher’s? Only by command. The 
church’s? Only as a loan. God’s? Yes, His 
alone! Bultmann’s doctrine of the Word of 
God is just as high as Karl Barth’s, but with 
almost exclusive emphasis upon Barth’s third 
form, the living Word of God speaking now 
through Scripture and preacher to living 
men. But if preaching is to be Word of God 
it must be authorized. How can it be? By 
humbling itself to be nothing but exposition 
of a Word of God that once occurred. To 
that Word of old the Bible bears witness. 
Unless one recognizes that for Bultmann (as 
for Barth and the European church in gen- 
eral) all preaching is either expository or 
simply ts not preaching, one cannot under- 
stand the earnestness and intensity of Bult- 
mann’s concern for ultimate interpretability 
nor his opponents’ grimness in their replies. 
All interpretation is for God—all interpreta- 
tion is for the man in the pew; it is an in- 
dispensable link in bringing them together. 
Interpretation matters supremely! If the 
sermon has soteriological significance, so has 
the interpretation which mediates it—and 
Bultmann claims that the sermon (every true 
sermon, as released Word of God) is part 
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and parcel of the salvation-occurrence itself, 
indeed the really relevant aspect of it to men 
of today. 

Let us watch him demythologize as he 
preaches on Peter’s miraculous catch of fish 
(Lk. 5: 1-11). We break in near the be- 
ginning of the sermon: 


It is not surprising that not only many who have 
turned their backs upon Christian faith but also 
many who earnestly want to be Christians have de- 
clared the New Testament miracle-stories to be 
incredible. ... [The latter] want to hold on to 
Christian faith but they suppose that as a Christian 
one is obligated to regard such stories as true— 
and since they cannot do that, they fall into doubt 
whether they have the right to call themselves 
Christians. 

What shall we say to that? First we must say: 
regarding the New Testament’s miracle-stories as 
true is certainly not what “Christian faith” means! 
Christian faith does mean: faith in the grace of 
God as it presents itself to us in Christ. The real 
work of Christ, as Luther said, was that he con- 
quered the Law and death. Christian faith there- 
fore means having faith in Christ as our Liberator 
from the Law and death; but regarding the mir- 
acles of the New Testament as true is not what 
“faith” means. 

And what of those who say the very opposite, 
declaring : to regard the miracle-stories as true also 
belongs to Christian faith! In fact, they say, Chris- 
tian faith manifests itself precisely in so regarding 
them! It does, they claim, because Christian faith 
means letting God take captive not only all our 
will but also all our thinking so that it will not 
assert itself against God’s Word. Since we must 
sacrifice to God, as men of faith, all we have and 
are, we must also sacrifice to Him our thinking. 
Consequently, they conclude, if miraculous occur- 
rence [such as that in this story] is impossible to 
modern thinking, then what is wrong is our mod- 
ern thinking! We must sacrifice it! 

What shall we reply? First, let us say to them: 
Please pause to consider that those who cannot do 
what you demand are held back not by evil will 
but by simple honesty. But absolute honesty, even 
though the man be mistaken, cannot now or ever 
separate him from Christ, from God. On the con- 
trary honesty is intrinsic to Christian faith. 

But let us further tell them: in your words there 
is a truth. It is true that we must let God take 
our thinking captive. But we must ask more ex- 
actly what that means. It simply cannot mean that 
we are to give up thinking entirely, and so regard 
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as true what we honestly cannot so regard. It can- 
not mean that we are to choke truthfulness to death. 
Surely it is permitted us to say of the miracle- 
stories something similar to what Paul says about 
eating meat offered to idols: “If we believe them 
we are no better off, if we do not believe them we 
are no worse off” cf. I Cor. 8:8). 

. . . [But now that we have clearly said that], 
we must just as clearly say: Christian faith is 
faith in wonder, faith in the wondrous dealing of 
God, readiness to experience God’s wonders in our 
own lives. Now we must let this story guide us in 
understanding what that means. 

We are not debating whether this story is an ac- 
tual occurrence or whether it is reverent poetry, a 
legend. 

But lest I be misunderstood, let me say that I 
do regard it as reverent poetry. But whether it is 
the report of a historical event or whether it is a 
poetic creation, in either case it still teaches us 
what it intends to teach. We must understand it 
as a symbol depicting the wondrous power which 
Jesus can achieve over a human life. The story 
itself guides us to the necessity of so understanding 
it. For its central point is not that Peter made a 
miraculous haul, but that Peter is called to be an 
apostle, a proclaimer of the Word. When Jesus 
says to Peter, “Henceforth you will be catching 
men,” it is apparent that the wonder of his fishing 
is the symbol for something far greater. The true 
wonder (yes, true miracle) is Peter’s effectiveness 
as an apostle, the effectiveness of the divine Word 
spoken by a human mouth. This wonder is just 
what the symbol of the wondrous catch of fish is 
intended to display. 


In his 1941 essay Bultmann had said “The 
sermon must not leave the hearers in the 
dark as to what they are to regard as true 
and what not. Above all it must also not 
leave them uncertain as to what the preacher 
himself tacitly eliminates ; neither may he be 
fuzzy about it to himself.” This sermon, 
preached that same year, indicates just how 
forthright Bultmann believes we can and 
must be. Yet he has not simply thrown away 
the myth nor wrested it from the believer 
who may be happy with it. Has he not re- 
tained the real meaning of the pericope, the 
meaning that is common to the first and the 
twentieth centuries? 

There is time for only one other example. 
I choose an excerpt from a sermon on John’s 


question, “Are you he who is to come, or thir 
shall we look for another ?” (Matt. 11:2-6). 
The choice fell on this excerpt because it 
sounds the following typical motifs : decision ; 


“wonder” as neutralizing “miracle”; the F 
soteriology of the preached Word; freedom; 4 8° 
faith as surrender; and the eschatological — wr 
transformation, now, of him who now hears. | § 4 nc 
You will recall that Jesus’ answer is: “Go | ¥ duce 
and tell John what you hear and see: the | 7 The 


blind receive their sight and the lame walk, |} 
lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and ca 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have wb 
good news preached to them. And blessed is | % sery 


he who takes no offense at me.” F Jesu 
Now from the middle of the sermon: g Fc 
the | 

Jesus gives no direct answer. He says neither is te 


Yes, nor No. He refers the questioner to what he rene 
can see and hear; so he must find the answer to by h 
his question himself; he must decide it. And the | }tion” 
seriousness of this decision is underlined by Jesus’ a ne 
final sentence: “Blessed is he who takes no offense itself 
at me.” Clearly then, if Jesus is “he who is to | 
come,” he is so not in the distinct, unmistakable Ir 
way that longing hope and wishful fantasy like to unde 
imagine the Coming One. Not in the way men | ‘the ; 
suppose he ought to be, is he that One. That it | J writ 
should be he who is the Coming One is strange | « An 
indeed—to many offensive, scandalous. Js he He? ’ 
The burden of deciding lies upon us. ' 
But surely there must be some data about him ff /°%¢ | 
to make the decision possible. Of course there is! [ )crea 
And what is it? “The blind see.” ‘cide 
Jesus is referring to his deeds, those deeds which : mani 
we are accustomed to call his miracles or his f7 
our | 
wonders. Both the general populace and his dis- : 
ciples told of such wonders, and we modern men exist 
ask: What are we to think of such occurrences? fF wher 
What actually took place back there? But what- Ff ypecte 
ever the answer may be, having it still wouldn't here 
help us. For us those wonders are no proof! In hy 
fact, not even back there were they a proof—they h 
didn’t in the least convince everyone, but con- et 
y 
tributed, rather, to the offense that many took at F” her 
him. Where he holds sway a miraculous, wondrous at) is 
thing occurs, bttt that wondrous thing is not a proof Polar y 
such as the proofs the world deals with; it is only F- preac 
a pointer which bids us decide for ourselves. ' existe 
Where he holds sway a wondrous thing occurs! FF " 
... And where does he hold sway? Where the Solois 
Word of the Gospel is preached and heard! Hence etre 
the most important thing in Jesus’ answer—and the F“xist 
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thing from which alone all the rest of it takes 


Jon meaning—is this: “the poor have the Gospel 


lat- 
in’t 

In 
hey 


) preached to them.” 


For that is the true wonder: the poor have the 
} good news preached to them!—The poor? That 


7) means: they who suffer under the pressure of this 
‘visible world, they who wait for the coming world. 


And what is the news preached to them? To re- 

duce it to a single phrase: freedom from this world. 

The Gospel has the power to bestow freedom 
+ from the world because it is the message of God’s 

grace, the message of the forgiveness of sins. It 
is the good news that we get free of the world, 
get free of ourselves, when we simply and unre- 
servedly surrender ourselves to God who through 
‘Jesus’ word and person is assuring us of his grace. 
’ For him who accepts it in faith, this message of 

the grace of God makes the world new. He “who 
is to come” has come and renewed the world— 
renewed it for those who let themselves be renewed 
by him. “If anyone is in Christ he is a new crea- 
tion” (II Cor. 5:17). Now the possibility of being 
a new man exists, and for that new man the world 
itself is also renewed, made new.” 


In contrast with the directness and simple 
understandability of this message compare 
the alarmed words of a disparaging editorial 
‘writer in The Expository Times for 1953-54: 
~“And even if we should go all the way with 
“him, we should find that in trying to solve 


one problem of communication Bultmann has 


‘created another one. For obviously if we de- 
cide to preach the gospel according to Bult- 
“mann’s prescription, we must first of all give 
our congregations a thorough grounding in 
existentialism. Poor congregations!”® But 
where in the two sermons quoted is the ex- 
pected lecture on existentialism? It is not 
“there; neither is it in the parts not quoted. 
hy not? Because existentialism is only 
the theory of existing, not the practice of it; 
whereas Christian faith (or the rejection of 
St) is existing itself—existing in a particu- 
Jar way. If an existentialistically schooled 
preacher should blunder into preaching (!) 
“existentialism, he would be as ridiculous as a 
soloist playing a concerto in public with his 
etronome ticking away in front of him! 
Existentialism, being a theoretical pursuit, is 
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academic, abstruse, and decidedly not for the 
many. But the many, the congregation, un- 
avoidably exist; each one’s existence is to 
him nearer than hands and feet, nearer than 
his own breathing. There is where the Word 
of salvation must encounter him, there or not 
at all. That is what “existential” preaching 
means. That is why the New Testament 
must be demythologized : because mythology 
is no longer existential to the average man in 
the pew, and even less to the man who is not 
in the pew, and who is absent from it partly 
because the mythical is just nonsense to him. 
Therefore the mythical must be unlocked 
from within: demythologized. Bultmann 
pointed out in a 1953 radio address that New 
Testament eschatology has been demythol- 
ogized down through the centuries in several 
different ways. It has been (1) sacramental- 
ized ;* (2) secularized;® (3) spiritualized ;* 
(4) ethicized ;7 and (5) aestheticized,® and, 
I would add, (6) liturgized.® Some of these 
ways—not all!—were perversions, others 
time-conditioned. Bultmann discovered that 
it can also be demythologized by being exis- 
tentialized, which means, to coin a word, 
relevantized : made relevant to man’s actual 
existence where and how he lives today. 

We have offered a small sample of the 
practice of demythologizing, a practice in- 
comparably simpler than the formidable anal- 
ysis of its theoretical possibility. 
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The Possible Lines of Development 
of Demythologizing 


ERIC C. RUST* 


ULTMANN has raised for us one of 
the most significant issues of our 
time, and one which has repercus- 

sions on almost every discipline within the 
theological field. We may not agree with his 
solution, but we are all bound to acknowledge 
that the questions raised cannot be lightly 
dismissed. The cultural milieu within which 
we are called to serve is very different from 
that within which the revelation was given, 
and the task of making the meaning of the 
revelation and the essence of the Gospel in- 
telligible to those living in a scientific age is 
one which we must face seriously. Hence 
there are those who, like Bultmann, would 
strip away all the imagery and mythology of 
the biblical message and reclothe what they 
believe remains in the current philosophy 
and in keeping with what they believe mod- 
ern science requires. 

My task in this article is to ask, “Where 
do we go from here?” ie., “granting that 
Bultmann has some truth on his side, what 
are the lines of inquiry that we need to pur- 
sue as biblical scholars and theologians?” I 
want to suggest that there are at least two 
lines of inquiry along which any further dis- 
cussion must proceed. The first is the epis- 
temological issue of the nature and validity 
of mythological thinking. This is now com- 
ing well into the center of current discussion, 
and raises issues central to theological 
thought. It is well that we should clear our 
minds as to the nature of myth, for myth is 


* ERIC C. RUST is Professor of Christian 
Apologetics, The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. A paper read at the meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors held 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
December 27-28, 1957. 


quite distinct from fable even in the mind of 
primitive man. A fable was told to amuse but 
a myth carried meaning and had profound 
significance. Myth was a history of the gods 
and of their relation to the world. It was the 
way in which man sought to understand his 
world and in which he expressed his wisdom. 
Bultmann uses the term “myth” in this sense 
and not in any disparaging way. He is con- 
cerned to reinterpret and not to eliminate 
because myth expresses the otherworldly 
and the divine in terms of human life. It 
declares man’s conviction that the origin and 
purpose of this world lie in the invisible 
order beyond it, and that the realm of the 
known and tangible is continually being in- 
vaded and is perpetually dominated by mys- 
terious and invisible powers. Myth further 
expresses man’s own dependence on these 
powers and his belief that such dependence 
frees him from the domination of the known 
powers of the visible order. Now we come to 
the real point of issue. Bultmann has three 
fundamental presuppositions about myt! 
with which we must join issue, and around 
these the argument about the nature of myt 
will oscillate in the days ahead. He hold 
that myth has no objective validity, but must 
be understood anthropologically and exis 
tentially. It expresses man’s understanding 0 
himself. He further holds that myth belongs 


to a sub-rational level. Now that we have at® 


tained the age of rationality and of a rations 
understanding of our world, we need to rec 
ognize that*the myth only serves as a wrap 
ping in which the existential truth can b 
expressed. We must therefore be prepare( 
to discard the wrapping and to express tht 
truth in rational concepts which are not de 
pendent upon the old mythical framewor 
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Finally and in pursuance of the same thought, 
he would regard myth as something that is 
limited by the time of its origination and 
which is therefore conditioned by history. It 
is conditioned by time and is a purely his- 
torical form of human expression. Conse- 
quently, it has no kind of abiding significance. 
For our time the mythology is obsolete and 
the “truth” it contains must be re-expressed. 

The point at issue is the validity and 
ground of myth. For Bultmann, the myth is 
tied up with a primitive world view, and 
hence has no validity as a description of the 
transcendent reality described by it in tem- 
poral terms. Yet, first of all, all speaking 
about God is symbolic-mythical, and even 
Bultmann has to use symbolic expressions in 
his existentialist reinterpretation of the New 
Testament message. Directly he declares 
that God “acts in history,” he is applying 
temporal categories to the supra-temporal 
and transcendent reality. The truth is that 
even an existentialist interpretation of faith 
cannot avoid the symbolic-mythical, for the 
simple reason that every attempt to speak 
about God involves us in such analogical 
forms of expression. As Tillich points out, 
the only non-symbolic way of describing God 
is that of “unconditioned being,” but this 
conveys no meaning to the uninitiated and the 
non-philosophical. Religion is expressed in 
images, intimations and visions which break 
through our language and escape, just be- 
cause it is concerned with the infinite and 
with this world as it participates in or reflects 
or points to the infinite and the eternal. No 
@term can be applied to God and man in the 
same sense; the language we use of God is 
borrowed from our experience of man and is 
menalogical and symbolic. We know the 
words mean far more than in our broken, 
finite human existence, but that does not 
Bimean that they have no meaning. Further, 
any attempt to reinterpret them involves us 
Bas much in the symbolic and analogical. 

In the second place, then, the truths of re- 
ligion are not scientific but poetic and an- 


alogical. The truths of science deal with the 
visible and the factual. The truth of a sci- 
entific proposition lies in its accuracy. It has 
around it no penumbra of obscurity. Yet, the 
poet who sings that his love is like a red, red 
rose is also stating a truth, even though it 
cannot be checked at the scientific and botan- 
ical level. His is symbolic truth. Religious 
truth belongs to this order. It is not scientific 
and therefore not a formal, mathematical 
a priori reasoning from premises. Equally, 
it is not private and personal truth, such as 
my judgment on persons or my opinion of a 
certain book. It is the truth about God, and 
the truth about God must be true for all men 
everywhere. Yet after all, it is the truth 
about the mystery of God, and therefore its 
truths cannot be laboratory tested. Gabriel 
Marcel! and Michael Foster? point out that 
science deals with problems but religion deals 
with mysteries. Marcel has indicated that 
the natural realm is the problematical, but 
that ultimate being is the realm of mystery, 
and that mystery transcends by definition 
every conceivable technique. Mystery re- 
mains mysterious even when we understand 
it, because it exceeds our comprehension. 
Mystery characterizes the transcendent. 
Thus the astronomer may analyze the stellar 
structure of the heavens, but the poet and the 
psalmist see them as the work of God’s 
fingers and declare them to be the expressions 
of God’s creative will and activity. Yet the 
word “creation” is a symbol that covers a 
“mystery” which we can only obscurely 
grasp, and to speak of the will of God is to 
employ a human analogy. Poetry and re- 
ligion point beyond their media of expression. 
The truth of religion is more akin to the 
aesthetic judgment of the poet than the 
factual judgment of the scientist. 

This means that it belongs to the imagina- 
tive rather than to the conceptual level, and 
thus thirdly, we must note that faith and 
imagination belong together. The rationalistic 
emphasis of Kant has led some to believe that 
true faith is a rational postulate, whereas 
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imagination originates in the senses. Hence 
arises Bultmann’s view of the myth as sub- 
rational. On his view and that of all ration- 
alists since Hegel, imagination and its prod- 
ucts have been regarded as belonging to a 
primitive mentality. Now the imaginative 
aspect of the human mind is its capacity to 
synthesize experience at all levels, and to 
grasp objective realities concerning which 
we have clues rather than controlled evi- 
dence. In actual fact, the imagination, even 
at the level of sense perception, is providing 
images which synthesize the message of the 
senses. These images are immediate data of 
consciousness, whereas the concept is ar- 
rived at by a process of abstraction and is 
thus mediate in nature. Even at this level, 
there is a certain amount of free imagination ; 
we have only to remind ourselves that the 
world is always seen from our perspective 
and that every culture has its own particular 
view of nature and the cosmos. Thus the 
Greeks saw a very different world from that 
seen by the Twentieth Century Easterner. 
Beyond the level of sense perception, how- 
ever, the mind is like a great deep in which 
images mysteriously and spontaneously well 
up. Jung and the psychoanalysts have ex- 
ploited this fact. Imagination is here free 
and creative, and finds expression in art and 
poetry. The images are drawn from percep- 
tion but they are creatively synthesized. Yet, 
as Amos Wilder points out, “the creative op- 
eration .. . is not fanciful, being controlled 
both by the objectivity of what is sensed and 
by the need to relate it to our previous 
knowledge or apprehensions.”* For this 
reason, the Bible speaks of “seeing” God. 
Such “seeing” is indisputably real and it 
supplies through its imagery a picture of 
reality, yet it is creative insight into the deep 
of being through the visible. As we shall see 
shortly, such insight is objectively controlled, 
and this is what we mean by revelation. 
Someone has said that the scientist has 
outsight, but the poet and the religious man 
have insight. This suggests that the scientist 


and the conceptual thinker as such may be * 
one stage further removed from reality than 
the poet and the scientist, and that the imagi- 
nation, rather than being sub-rational, is 
supra-rational. The imagination is able to 
bind together what sensation and the in- 
tellect take to pieces and analyze. Indeed, it 
maintains the original unity of those ele- 
ments which abstract and conceptualizing 
thought makes disparate. The imagination 
has the capacity for grasping the invisible 
whole behind the visible multiplicity and 
differentiation of existence and for making 
the invisible visible. Thus it is nearer to the 
invisible which is the original ground of the 
objects abstracted and analyzed by sensation 
and intellect. What we need to grasp is that 
religious faith implies a controlled imagina- 
tion which is molded and guided by ultimate 
reality, is able to grasp creatively the invisible | 
whole and express that reality through visible _ 
figures and symbols. Faith’s “claim to reason 
is fulfilled, not by reason, but by imaginative 
revelation.”* Indeed, the religious response 
is wider than the rational, and embraces it, 
whilst its language is not rational but imagi- 
native. The imaginative is, as we have said, 
supra-rational. The imaginative symbols of | 7 
religious faith do not belong to a primitive | 
mentality that must be left behind. They ex- | 
press a truth which only the imagination can ~ 
grasp because it “sees” the invisible whole in 7 
a way that the conceptualizing intellect does |” 
not. 
The Bible is full of figurative language. | 
The God of faith appears primarily in the | 
language of imagination and not in that of [ 
discursive thought. The knowledge of God : 
that is present to faith cannot be expressed in : 
logical and conceptual form without losing its )**° 
immediacy. Ideas about God may be the}™" 
stock-in-trade of the metaphysician but they | 
are a stage removed from the numinous over- +f 
tones and religious penumbra that surround} ¥* 
the symbols and myths by which religious} 
faith naturally expresses itself. The peculiar} 
and most important function of the imagina- 
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tion is to receive and express in its imagery 


the ultimate mystery of being. The very idea 
‘ of God is actually a product of the religious 
is imagination, partaking far more of the nature 
to of a holy image than that of a mere concept. 
n- Only “an image has the power to present 
it God as a living person ; no concept could ever 
perform this role.”® 
ng In the fourth place, there arises the issue 
on | of the relation of revelation to the religious 
sle | imagination. Here a lot of provocative think- 
nd | ing is taking place. Richard Kroner and 
ng Reinhold Niebuhr® were pioneers in this, but 
he today Austin Farrer,’ L. S. Thornton,® Eric 
om Mascall® and Paul Tillich,2® each in his own 
‘on | distinctive way and from the background of 
hat | his peculiar philosophy, are bidding us ex- 
na- | amine this relationship. 
ate At the level of general revelation, Kroner 
‘ble contends that “the religious imagination dis- 
‘ble |) Plays the mystical intuition which exists in 
son every human consciousness," and defines 
Hive | this mystical intuition as “the consciousness 
nse |) oF awareness of the ultimate mystery,””” “the 
; it, | Simple awareness of the whole of existence 
agi- | that cannot be perceived and that neverthe- 
aid, /¢ss surrounds us.”’* The content of this in- 
5 of | stuition cannot be comprehended even less 
tive I perceived, and it can be articulated only 
ex. | through the religious imagination. Now the 
can distinctive note about the religious imagina- 
le in | )t10n is that it is tied to objective reality in a 
does | ’4Y that the poetic is not. In the case of the 
Christian religion, it is further bound up with 
rage. “certain historical events in which the ultimate 
the has disclosed himself redemptively, 
at of por So the Christian believer claims. At this 


God | point, in varying degrees, the Christian apol- 


ed in} soSist will argue that the religious imagination 
ag its eS it operates in other religious milieu is per- 
. the f erted more or less by man’s sin, so that the 


“true content of the ultimate mystery is not 
rasped. Yet that there is some degree of 
“#ctual revelation is evidenced by the recur- 
t ing patterns and mythical imagery which are 
ommon to the religious consciousness. The 
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the ultimate, final revelation means that here 
the true nature of the mystery is disclosed, 
even though there be veiling in the very 
disclosure. 

The images of the Christian faith express 
insights into the meaning of certain historical 
happenings which have become revelatory 
situations—the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The Christian mythos tells of 
the action of God in history—of his calling 
Abraham, his empowering of Moses, his 
making a covenant and giving a law, his 
speaking through the prophets, and, last of 
all, his coming in his Son. It tells how the 
Son rose from the dead, ascended to heaven, 
and shall come again. It is full of tremendous 
symbols like heaven and hell, the image and 
fall of man, the pre-existent Son and the 
suffering Servant of the Lord, the Davidic 
Messiah and the heavenly Son of Man, 
atonement and sacrifice and incarnation. We 
apprehend these symbols by religious insight. 
Now these symbols and myths are not un- 
aided expressions. The human element is in 
evidence. To some extent the imagery rep- 
resents the way in which the contemporary 
thought world was shaped. It is true that 
some of the images belong to the picture of 
a three tier universe and the current cosmol- 
ogy. Yet the divine element is also present, 
and the divine and human are so inextricably 
mingled together that it is very difficult to 
sever them without doing severe damage to 
the divine revelation. The meaning of in- 
spiration must at least be that the Holy Spirit 
inspired the imagination of those to whom the 
revelation was given, and so the real issue is 
how far the content of the revelation may be 
severed from the images and forms in which 
it is grasped. 

The association of the divine inspiration 
with the imagination of the witnesses is an 
important aspect of much contemporary 
thought. In various ways, it is argued that 
the religious symbols and images arise by the 
activity of God’s Spirit within the religious 
consciousness in a revelatory situation, and 
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possess an authority over men which becomes 
determinative of existence. Thus Farrer 
would both liken biblical inspiration to and 
differentiate it from the inspiration of poets 
and musicians, holding that, in the latter, the 
element of human creativity is more to the 
fore, whereas, in the case of the prophets and 
apostles, the imagination is so creatively con- 
trolled by the divine Spirit that the images 
and symbols have a divine authority. The 
events and images are concomitant elements 
in the revelation and without either there 
would be no revelation.’* Tillich argues that 
religious images are not arbitrarily chosen, 
but arise out of the ontological structure of 
being as an expression of the divine life,” so 
that they convey an immediate awareness of 
the presence of God and have a compelling 
authority over the life of a person. We may 
say that the central imagery of the Bible has 
a numinous quality about it. It participates 
in and is moulded by a revelatory situation. 
Such imagery is a treasure house of dynamic 
import, which does not just convey informa- 
tion about God but brings immediate en- 
counter with God. Farrer makes over- 
absolutist claims for the central biblical 
images, and, because of his Thomistic back- 
ground, rejects all thought of direct en- 
counter with God. For him God is only 
known in terms of the images and not 
through them. Tillich corrects him at this 
point, but adopts essentially a similar attitude 
to the nature of divine inspiration and the 
authority of the images themselves, although 
he would be freer in defining the limits of 
revelation. Reinhold Niebuhr takes up a 
parallel position when he argues that the 
biblical myths at the beginning of Genesis 
came from beyond the frontier of human 
knowledge. They do not originate in man 
who knows that, of himself and by reason 
alone, he could not arrive at what they con- 
vey about his own nature and destiny and 
about God’s judgment and redemptive ac- 
tivity. These biblical myths are concerned 
with the vertical aspects of relationship and 


not with the horizontal aspects with which iy 
science concerns itself. They use images that 
transcend human rationality and yet express 
more adequately than abstract philosophical 
categories God’s organic relationship to the 
world and his distinction from it.® Thus 
biblical myth points to the transcendent realm 
of being, to the trans-historical, and yet does 
not divorce it from the historical. Rather it 
uses symbols and events in history as its 
forms of expression. 

Bultmann’s contention that the myths of 
the New Testament are not ontological but 
anthropological, not cosmic but purely exis- 
tential, is being called in question at every 
point. He seems to be laboring with an obso- 
lete idea of myth, but at least he has made us 
very aware of the problems involved in the 
images and language of the New Testament. 
The debate which he has started is one which 
will long continue. 

We may sum up our own conclusions at 
this point. The basic images and myths are 
not arbitrary. They have been presented 
forcefully in the religious consciousness 
within the context of the revelatory situation. 
The encounter with the living God has been 
immediately expressed through them, so that 
in giving himself, God also gives the form in 
which he himself and his relation to his crea- 
tion shall be known. Such images are derived 
from the contemporary cosmology and world ~ 
outlook but in being lifted up into the 7 
revelatory situation they are given power, 
significance and authority beyond the con- 
temporary historical scene. All subsequent en- 
counters with God are what Tillich calls de- 
pendent revelations!’ in the sense that they 
go back to the primary revelation of the Bible || 
for their setting and their genesis. As 
Niebuhr has made clear, this must be ex- 
tended beyond the mythical expression of the 
New Testament revelation to the whole di-| 
vine self-communication in the Bible, for the | 
imagery of the New Testament is grounded |” 
in the Old. The myths of creation, the fall | 
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and the judgments of Babel and the flood are 
of importance here. 

Weare brought to the second issue for this 
paper, one that is highly important for us in 
the twentieth century and in this scientific 
age—the issue of apologetics and communica- 
tion. Here two matters occupy the center of 
debate. The first is how far the symbolic and 
the mythical must be retained to express the 
Christian faith today. The second is the 
nature of the skandalon of the Gospel. 

Let us first turn to the question of how we 
must deal with the imagery and mythology 
in which the biblical revelation is expressed. 
We need to remember, first of all, that even 
the reinterpretation of the mythical setting 
involves us in fresh mythology, for every 
world-view involves a basic imagery or myth. 
As we have already noted, Bultmann still has 
to use symbolic phrases in his description of 
God’s act in history as constitutive of Jesus 
Christ, and even he is prepared to admit that 
“sin” is a myth to those who have not related 
themselves existentially to the Christ event. 
In this “adult period” of the human mind, as 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer has styled it, it is not a 
} case of the Bible being mythological and con- 
temporary thought being so adult that it is 
not. Wherever the human mind orients itself 
to the ultimate problems of man’s nature and 
destiny by means of poetic symbols, there 
myth comes into being. Marxism, with its 
historical determinism and its materialistic 
eschatology, and humanistic and naturalistic 
historicism, with its cult of progress, are as 
much shot through with myth as are Plato 
Wand Genesis. Often the adherents of such 
modern myths contend that these expressions 
are not mythical but scientific. But the most 
popular form of contemporary mythology is 
Scientism itself, which takes science at the 
naterial level as a total scheme of life-orienta- 
Ftion. Genuinely scientific judgments are veri- 
fiable by laboratory technique, but this does 
not hold of the statements of scientism. 
hese are extra-scientific and they have a 
eligious' purpose of providing a life-orienta- 
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tion for their adherents. The concepts and 
categories that apply to the particular realms 
of natural science are applied to the whole of 
human existence and provide a view of the 
universe as a whole. Many forms of con- 
temporary mythology are also historical in 
character. Here too they challenge our 
Christian thinking, but that does not mean 
that we must get rid of the biblical mythology 
in their favor. Marxism and the idea of prog- 
ress may be characterized as poetic state- 
ments of a philosophy of history. Such sys- 
tems may claim to be scientific but in actual 
fact all our world views are mythical and 
every age has its own current mythology. 
The world as we see it is always colored by 
the mythical framework within which we 
think about the world and examine it. Such 
systems are as mythical as Augustine’s in his 
City of God. They are essentially systems of 
belief full of symbol and myth, and to combat 
them we have to be sure of our own Christian 
mythology. To quote A. N. Wilder “... our 
modern cosmogony, cosmology and history 
may have corrected many errors, but we may 
at the same time have lost more than we have 
gained if we relegate entirely the biblical 
mythological accounts of the world in favor 
of more shallow ones.”?8 We cannot move 
away from the symbols and the myths, since 
every conversation about God necessitates 
their use. 

In the second place, let us admit that the 
cosmology of the Bible and much of its psy- 
chology are obsolete, and that the real issue 
is what to dismiss and what to take symbol- 
ically. It has been helpfully pointed out in 
our own time that we should differentiate be- 
tween “primitive myth” and “permanent 
myth.”!® The former consists of pre-scientific 
interpretations of man and the world, but the 
permanent myths are concerned with man’s 
orientation to the absolute or ultimate. It is 
the latter which constitute the significant 
myths of the Bible, some historically 
grounded and some grounded in the primi- 
tive cosmology and pre-scientific conceptions 
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of the primitive myths. The myths of the 
first chapter of Genesis provide an illumi- 
nating example of this combination of the 
primitive and the permanent. We can no 
longer take literally, as the biblical writers 
did, the picture of a three tier universe. In 
our kind of world, that type of spatial picture 
would raise a housing problem with regard 
to God. Yet insofar as the “primitive” and 
pre-scientific myth in the story of creation is 
concerned with God as Creator, and with 
man’s relation to God, it takes on the nature 
of “permanent myth,” and the “above” and 
“under” come to have symbolic meaning. 
The biblical myths are intimately related sets 
of symbols. If we believe in the dynamic 
nature of revelation and the mystery of God’s 
hiddenness in revelation, we are not forced 
to take myths literally just because those who 
formulated them did so. What, at their stage, 
had literal meaning, could, in God’s good 
providence, veil a deeper and more symbolic 
meaning which has been grasped by us. 
Modern science has helped to liberate the 
biblical mythology from its literal interpreta- 
tion and make clear the “permanent myth” 
within it. The Multigheit of the modern 
mind can be challenged to grasp this symbolic 
meaning rather than to regard the mythical 
view of the Bible as an obsolete cosmology 
and chronology. The biblical world-view 
taken symbolically and mythically can then be 
a serious challenge to our contemporary sys- 
tems of myth. What we have to be quite clear 
about is that the literal interpretation must 
be eradicated and the symbolic take its place. 
The story of creation and the myth of the 
Garden then take on a deeper significance, 
and the symbols of creation, the image, and 
the barred gate, have a more profound mean- 
ing. Even Bultmann, in taking over Heideg- 
ger’s myth of “estrangement of essence” has 
to retain the biblical image of fallen man. 

In the third place, we still have to ask how 
symbolism and myth is so significant that it 
cannot be replaced without injuring the mes- 
sage. The category of “permanent myth” 


points to this, but how are we to determine ‘ 


what is permanent. We need to remember 
Brunner’s so-called “law of the closeness of 
relation.” Farrer distinguishes between the 
master images of revelation and the second- 
ary images.” The first are those which are 
integral to the revelation, and for which there 
are no equivalents or substitutes. The sub- 
ordinate images are not basic to the revela- 
tion, and other equivalent images may be 
substituted for them without destroying their 
content. They serve to illustrate the Gospel, 
but they may disappear in the process of 
time, and be replaced by others. The most 
significant images are those which speak of 
God, man and the world in a cohesive unity 
which centers in Christ. They are myths and 
images which are brought to a focus in the 
life and self-revelation of our Lord Himself, 
and quite often are employed by Him in His 
self-communication (rejecting extreme form 
criticism, which incidentally is part of Bult- 
mann’s dilemma). They are not images and 
myths concerned with those aspects of nature 
and cosmology with which science concerns 
itself, or with man as modern psychology 
deals with him. They are concerned with the 
relation of man and the cosmos to the trans- 
cendent ground of all existence as that is 
brought to a focus in Jesus Christ. They are 
concerned with those ultimate spiritual and 
ontological relations upon which all the 
movements of the human intellect must rest 
and which underlie all the concrete situations 
of human existence. What comes clear in 
our Lord and his cross is man’s radical 
estrangement and God’s gracious reconcilia- 
tion. The insights offered by the myths and 


images of the fall, atonement, sacrifice, re- | 


demption, and the like are thus central to our 
understanding of the Gospel, and may not be 
dismissed in deference to the “adultness” of 
the modern mind. When so seen and tested, 
we can differentiate between what we have 
called primitive and permanent myth, and we 
shall need to think twice before we discard 
such central imagery of revelation. 
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In the fourth place, when all this has been 
done, we should not be afraid to employ the 
central symbols in which biblical truth is ex- 
pressed, provided we seek to make them in- 
telligible to modern man. Constantly recur- 
ring self-criticism is necessary as we use and 
translate these images, but they need to be 
kept central. This is significant for preserv- 
ing the continuity of the Church, since every 
climacteric expression of the Church’s life is 
a reinterpretation of the basic images and 
myths of the original kerygma. As Hendrik 
Kraemer writes: “Translation is certainly 

. necessary in regard to the biblical 
thesaurus but . . . the Church, daring as 
it may and should be in this respect must 
know that this thesaurus is the Church’s 
impregnable rock, and that only a new dis- 


> covery and understanding of it will show that 


the cardinal questions of man and life, in 
every generation and condition of culture 


) are laid bare in it.”?!_ The biblical elemental 
images, like 
) rest, are not just dogmatic propositions, but 


sin redemption” and the 


symbols for the fundamental life-situations of 


} man in every time. This places before the 


preacher and the Christian apologist a very 


) difficult task, that of getting across to modern 
) man the nature of mythical thinking. We 
) face two types in any audience—those who 
» want to take the Bible literally, whose educa- 


tional level and intellectual ability do not 


7) equip them to go further, and whose simple 


faith can be easily shattered ; and those whose 
adultness of mind is such that they recognize 
the obsoleteness of the biblical cosmology and 
psychology but do not have any understand- 
ing of the true nature of the mythological 
and who find the very mythical framework 


of the Bible a stumbling block to the faith. 
+ Here is the real issue before us, and from 


) that dilemma there is no escape. Every man 
) must face the decision existentially. 
This brings us to the second aspect of the 


“Fissue raised for apologetics and communica- 
tion—the nature of the Christian skandalon. 


» Bultmann rightly holds that the real offence 
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of Christianity is that of a transcendent God 
active and present in history. He is anxious 
to retain Jesus Christ as a concrete historical 
figure who is also the eschatological emissary 
of God. He declares that the redemption of 
the New Testament was “not a miraculous 
event, but an historical event wrought out in 
time,” and that this is an eschatological event 
in the sense of final and absolute. Here is the 
fundamental cause of offence, for it contains 
the basic paradox that the absolute and un- 
conditioned ground of all existence has 
chosen to disclose itself perfectly in one par- 
ticular event within existence, and that the 
meaning of all history is fully and perfectly 
contained within one particular event in his- 
tory. This skandalon and its fundamental 
paradox have led philosophers to deny the 
“God-history” in which it arises, and to de- 
mythologize the Gospel story by finding 
within it some universal truth which it ex- 
emplifies. Bultmann will have none of this. 
The skandalon must remain, but it must be 
demythologized so that its mythical frame- 
work shall not offend modern man and pre- 
vent his facing the true offence. 

First of all, it is very difficult to retain the 
paradox of the skandalon unimpaired without 
retaining the symbols and images in which it 
is expressed. Even Bultmann has to retain 
the New Testament myths of “God emptying 
himself,” “becoming poor,” “the word be- 
coming flesh,” and to acknowledge that these 
cease to offend only to faith. Properly inter- 
preted, the basic images belong to the very 
central paradox, and are necessary to convey 
its true meaning. 

So, secondly, having rightly defined the 
fundamental paradox, Bultmann has chal- 
lenged us to think out the basic Christian 
message for our time. Bultmann endeavors 
to preserve the historical, yet when we ask 
what the historical event means, we find that 
it does not constitute a cosmological turning 
point, but conveys knowledge about exist- 
ence. In it the truth about existence is made 
plain. The historical factors in the event can 
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then become irrelevant. What matters is that 
in this event a universal truth has entered 
history. Men can henceforth have knowledge 
of that truth. Thielicke interprets Bultmann 
as holding that “this act of Christ conveys 
a new understanding of man’s being which 
it is beyond his own capacity to achieve.” 
Elsewhere Thielicke criticizes Bultmann for 
seeing a change occurring in the human con- 
sciousness which it cannot produce itself. 
The event is not self-originating, but “it 
needs an event to bring it to birth. It must 
as it were be ‘cranked up’ like the uni- 
verse in deism.”?? Once this event has hap- 
pened, the truth has entered history, and like 
all knowledge it is independent of the con- 
tingencies of history. In this sense, to par- 
ticipate in Christ means to participate in the 
knowledge that he brings, and the cross and 
the resurrection become moments in present 
experience, when, in order to achieve true 
existence, I die and rise again with Christ. 

We must ask ourselves seriously whether 
we have so understood Christ? This be- 
comes more serious when we note that hav- 
ing reduced the Christ event from the cosmo- 
logical to the existential level, Bultmann can 
show little understanding of, or sympathy 
with, any ontological basis for the act in 
Christ, or with a doctrine of grace in which 
God does for man what man cannot do for 
himself. In these days we need to consider 
afresh, especially as we learn more about the 
nature of the universe, whether the cosmo- 
logical setting of the New Testament God- 
history is permanent. We must decide 
whether man’s estrangement may not have a 
cosmic and ontological setting, even though 
we have to use mythical images and speak of 
the demonic. We must ask whether faith is 
man’s existential decision as he is challenged 
by the knowledge about existence, estrange- 
ment and reconciliation that comes in the 
Christ event, or whether it is the gift of 
God’s free grace through the gracious opera- 
tion of his Spirit, in response to a cosmic 
act in which our sin is dealt with and cosmic 


evil overcome. The issue faces us whether 
the resurrection was actual history, an event 
that evokes faith, or an event that faith pro- 
duces. Further, in these days of a scientific 
myth framed in eschatological terms, do we 
need to be so afraid of the end-of-history 
eschatology which forms part of the New 
Testament revelation? In the light of our 
present plight, it would seem that such a 
cosmic redemption, such divine grace, are 
acceptable even to modern man, and make 
more sense than the existentialist solution 
which may well be but a passing fashion of 
philosophical thought. 
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The Role of the Desert 


in Israelite Thought 


ROBERT T. ANDERSON* 


HE religion of Israel resulted from 
the interaction of many phenomena: 
the personal religious experiences 
of individuals (Gen. 12:1-3; Ex. 3), the 
contemporary national situation and the en- 
vironmental influences of surrounding cul- 
tures. The influence of Canaanite and Baby- 
lonian culture has been quite clearly demon- 
strated! and significant efforts have been 
made to link certain Hebrew religious con- 
cepts with Egypt.2, Another environmental 
factor, the desert, is worthy of consideration. 
It was probably from the desert that the 
early ancestors of the Israelites came (Dt. 
32:10). It was in the desert of Sinai that 
Israel had its initial experience with Yah- 
weh and it was to the desert that later proph- 
ets looked for a normative criterion for the 
pure religion of Yahweh (Hos. 2:14). 
Studies of the desert have not had at their 
disposal the rich resources that studies of the 
settled areas of the Near East have uncov- 
ered. No documents and few inscriptions 
have remained to define the desert culture of 
the Israelite period. Those scholars who 
have been interested in the desert? and its in- 
fluence on Israelite thought and practice 


have been primarily dependent upon sources 


as late as the Islamic period. Archeology can 
provide little aid. However, the geographic 
nature of the desert environment is sugges- 


tive of the influences that would work on the 
* religion of any group that inhabited it. Such 
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speculation must consider certain dangers.* 
Narrow mechanism must not be implied, 
since geography at best would be only one 
of many forces at work in the development 
of the Hebrew religion. Neither can these 
comments be stated dogmatically, lest they 
become an oversimplification of the factors 
involved. It should also be understood that 
the desert is not completely isolated and 
homogeneous. Agricultural communities 
centered around the oases would have their 
influence on the otherwise nomadic desert 
dwellers.® Distinctive desert culture is at 
times difficult to define. The following com- 
ments suggest possible relationships between 
the religion of Israel and her experience in 
or near a desert environment. 

The basic distinguishing feature of a desert 
is its barrenness. It is, relatively speaking, 
incapable of supporting plant or animal life 
and such life as does exist on the desert must 
be able to thrive on very little. This im- 
posed economy has a determinative effect on 
the society and culture of any human beings 
who choose or are forced to exist on the 
desert. A basic characteristic of such a 
human society is geographic mobility. In 
the desert a large area of land is necessary to 
support any unit of beings and the animals or 
persons who live there must continually move 
in their search for sufficient water and graz- 
ing grounds. From this basic necessity many 
social and cultural implications follow. A 
nomadic people must limit their physical be- 
longings toa minimum. Superfluous cultural 
artifacts must give way to basic functional 
necessities. This fact determines that their 
homes, means of livelihood and recreation 
must be easily transported. They cannot 
build permanent homes, so they use cloth in 
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place of stone as a building medium. Live- 
stock, the most easily transportable means of 
livelihood, forms the basic economic unit of 
nomadic peoples. Recreation, carried to its 
richest fulfillment in art, reflects the auster- 
ity of life in a barren land. Architecture, 
sculpture and painting are prohibited because 
of the necessary bulkiness. In their place are 
poetry, story telling, small instrument music, 
singing, dancing and cloth work. Religious, 
educational and governmental institutions are 
devoid of the elaborate artifacts of settled 
communities. 

Several religious ideas could develop in 
such an environment. Even the barest 
necessities of life would be so scarce that men 
would tend to be more appreciative of any 
physical provision. Simple things would take 
on great value because of their urgent need. 
Provision would be a key concept in every 
day thinking and, therefore, the idea of 
“Provider” could very naturally be associ- 
ated with concepts of divinity. The use of 
the term “Provider” in reference to the God 
of the Old Testament may reflect this phe- 
nomenon ; its appropriateness is suggested by 
the fact that Yahweh could “furnish a table 
in the desert” (Ps. 78:19). 

Another aspect of divinity that might be 
dictated by the barrenness of the desert and 
the necessity of easy mobility is spirituality. 
A nomadic society would be restricted in the 
types of symbols that it could efficiently 
carry. Since mental or spiritual concepts of 
the deity could be equally as functional as 
stone or wooden images and would be con- 
siderably lighter to carry, there would be a 
tendency to avoid idols. The first two com- 
mandments, Jeremiah’s “new covenant,” and 
Isaiah’s emphasis on the spirit of God all 
suggest Israel’s ideal rejection of physical 
images in favor of a spiritual God. The 
scarcity of animals on the desert could mini- 
mize any tendency to project God into an 
animal form. 

Ethics, also, might be influenced by a bar- 
ren geographical condition. Since the desert 


community would use few material things, 
ethical questions involving property would 
be few.? A high value would be placed upon 
codperation. Common ownership and activ- 
ity would be necessary to provide for a group 
of any size, so property and many other as- 
pects of the social and cultural life would 
tend to be communal.’ Competition and de- 
sire for material things would tend to be 
minimized within the tribe. Communal liv- 
ing for the sake of internal production and 
external protection would raise the concept 
of the tribe above the concept of the individ- 
ual.® The pattern of the unique entity of the 
tribe and the identification of the deity with 
the one tribe is well attested in the history of 
Israel. It has been suggested that tribal 
singleness of purpose may have given rise to 
the concept of monotheism.!° It is also possi- 
ble that the compulsory simplicity of the 
desert is reflected in the depreciation of 
wealth prevalent in both the Old and New 
Testaments (e.g. Am. 6, Matt. 19:24). 
The primary cause of wasteland or desert 
is the lack of rainfall and of permanent 
bodies of fresh water. This prohibits or lim- 
its facets of culture or society that are de- 
pendent upon abundant supplies of fresh 
water. The most obvious limitation is upon 
agriculture which in turn affects economics. 
There is no necessity of private ownership 
and politics, since there is no particular land 
area with which the community becomes 
permanently associated.1 However, there 
may be areas which the tribe, as opposed to 
individuals, feels it has the right to use. The 
lack of an agricultural economy also affects 
religious conceptions. An agricultural soci- 
ety is dependent upon the prevalence of good 
weather and appropriate rain for its success. 
Since these natural forces are not predictable, 
a certain anxiety is inevitable among agri- 
cultural people and there is often an attempt 
to relieve or express this anxiety in some 
form of supplication to the deity to bring suc- 
cess to the agricultural venture. Cults based 
upon the fertility of the land have been preva- 
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THE ROLE OF THE DESERT IN ISRAELITE THOUGHT 


lent wherever agricultural societies have ex- 
isted. A desert society accepts the natural 
fact that the land upon which it is located is 
not fertile. This means that much of the 
ritual of a settled agricultural society would 
be meaningless to a nomadic people of the 
desert. In particular, the concept of fertility 
would not play such a significant role in their 
concept of the deity.1*2 One possible mani- 
festation of this would be the lack of a neces- 
sity to incorporate a female deity into the 
mythological pattern. The lack of a female 
deity in Israel is almost unique among re- 
ligions of the ancient middle east. 

An arid environment would make water a 
symbol of value which might easily be carried 


> into the field of religious concepts. It would 


| not be surprising to find water deities among 


the religions of desert peoples. The appear- 
ance of water as a symbol of value in Judeo- 


| Christian tradition may suggest its historical 
| linkage with a desert culture. Amos uses the 


> analogy of water in his plea for justice (Am. 


5:24), a river of fresh, life-giving water is- 


' sues from the temple as a significant part of 
| Ezekiel’s vision of the restored Jerusalem 
| (Ez. 47), II Isaiah uses water as a symbol 


of God’s blessing (Is. 55:1; 58:11), the 
reservoirs of Qumran suggest that water 
played a significant role in the life of the 
Essenes and water plays a meaningful role 
in Christian tradition evidenced both in the 
ritual of baptism and the injunction that, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God” (John 3:5). In each of these passages 
a specific value is implied for water, namely, 


salvation. No background could better as- 
'sociate water with salvation than the arid 


atmosphere of the desert. 

With no rainfall and few sources of water, 
the desert provides little relief from the heat. 
Cloudless skies and shimmering sand magnify 
the heat and brilliancy of the sun and these 
factors in turn influence the culture of any 
people who live on the desert. Clothing must 
be ample to protect the body. Animals for 
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transportation or food must be chosen from 
the hardiest species. Men tend to schedule 
their day to avoid excessive activity during 
the extreme heat and the constant over- 
wheiming dominance of the sun provides a 
ready symbol of awe and fear. 

It may be more than coincidence that one 
of the most common manifestations of the 
Judeo-Christian God is some symbol of fire, 
from his introduction to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush and the volcanic fires of Sinai to his 
role in Deuteronomy as a “consuming fire” 
(Dt. 4:24). It is most likely that Yahweh 
was originally a desert deity and many of his 
manifestations are associated with fire. In 
the desert, heat would be a very real and near 
experience and a discomforting one at times. 
This could suggest the omnipresence and 
occasional wrath of God. 

Fire symbolizes not only the wrath of God, 
but an interpretation of his punishment for 
man. It suggests by ready observation the 
means by which God may punish those whom 
he chooses to punish. Conversely, the idea 
of a God of fire suggests why some people 
suffer. The imagery of scorched wasteland 
is a common symbol of the punishment 
meted out by God (cf. Is. 34:9). Not only 
the Old Testament conception of God’s pun- 
ishment, but the current concept of Hell as a 
place of fire, ultimately a legacy of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, may well have its origins 
in the Israelite experience on the desert. 

Punishment in the sense of annihilation by 
fire is also a purging; to destroy the whole 
assures the destruction of the evil part! The 
Hebrew verb, baar, “to burn or consume” 
demonstrates the relationship between de- 
struction and purging in that in some in- 
stances it connotes the removal of evil and 
guilt: “so you will cleanse the evil from your 
midst,” (Dt. 13:6). It is significant that 
Hosea speaks of Israel going out into the 
desert to be purged (Hos. 2:14). The 
bleached remains of any object left long in 
the desert dramatically testifies that the weak- 
est substances have been thoroughly purged. 
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The idea of heat or fire as a purgative is 
prominent in Old Testament thought in the 
form of God’s direct purgation by fire in the 
process of punishment, while in the history 
of the church it is expressed mainly in the 
punishment-purgation process of the after 
life. 

This type of speculation in no sense chal- 
lenges the validity of the thesis that Israel’s 
religion was determined by the revelation 
made known to certain individuals and modi- 
fied by the culture in which it grew, but it 
does endorse another strong source of in- 
fluence, the climate of the desert. There are 
sufficient evidences of relationship between 
the religion of the Old Testament and the 
probable culture of the desert to warrant its 
consideration in any attempt to explore the 
depth of the religion of ancient Israel. 
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The Flora of the Bible and 


Biblical Scholarship 


HE majority of the studies on the 
flora of the Bible have been done by 

botanists, most of whom have been 
eminently qualified in that highly technical 
and exceedingly exacting field of research. 
Serious students of the Bible will at once 
recognize the name of the late George E. 
Post, formerly professor at the American 
University of Beirut, whose monumental 


volumes entitled Flora of Syria, Palestine 


and Sinai, published 1883-1896, were ex- 


amples of orderly precision as well as schol- 
Jarly acumen. H. B. Tristram’s The Natural 
History of the Bible is a fine descriptive 
source, although its last revision was pub- 
lished in 1883, and is perhaps equally well 
known. The 1932 revision of Post’s volumes 
by the late John Edward Dinsmore? of the 


American Colony in Jerusalem forms the 
standard work in English on the subject, and 


Bible scholars should be deeply indebted to 
) Mr. Dinsmore for his thorough and equally 
) skillful work of revision. 


More recently, we have been indebted to 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold N. Moldenke for their 
Jiascinating compilation of botanical, biblical 
Sand legendary data in their Plants of the 


Bible, published in 1952.2 From the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem we have the fine 
work of Dr. M. Zohary, who has recently 
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n the Hebrew University. This paper, with some 
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eeting of SBLE. 
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contributed a lengthy article for The Inter- 
preter’s Dictionary of the Bible, to be pub- 
lished within the next few years.* But all 
these scholars, though highly competent, 
have been botanists, whose training in the 
several disciplines of biblical research has 
been understandably lacking. Their identifi- 
cations of biblical flora have been based to a 
large extent upon botanical hints drawn from 
biblical stories, ecological factors apparent in 
the Bible when compared with modern topo- 
graphical observations, tradition, popular 
Arabic identifications and some other philo- 
logical considerations, and, occasionally, ar- 
cheological contributions. 

Immanuel Léw’s Die Flora der Juden,* 
five splendid volumes, is largely a philologi- 
cal approach. Though some of the points to 
be mentioned in this paper will apply to his 
work also, other problems raised by his ap- 
proach are beyond the scope of this brief es- 
say. Certainly Léw’s volumes must stand be- 
side Dinsmore’s revision of Post’s work as 
basic to any scholarly studies one might pur- 
sue today in this area of Bible study. 

It is in the realms of literary analysis and 
textual criticism that I have found the botani- 
cal studies to be somewhat lacking and thus 
am prompted to make this presentation. 


I 


Most botanists have approached the Bible 
from a literalistic standpoint. The fine points 
of literary anachronisms and textual criticism 
have apparently not concerned them very 
much. The possibility that a Bible writer of, 
say, the fifth century B.C., may have been 
influenced more by social custom than by 
ecological considerations in his use of flora 
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references seems not to have provoked a 
problem for most modern botanists. 

One of the most striking examples of this 
tendency has come to light in a discussion I 
have been carrying on through correspond- 
ence with Dr. Harold N. Moldenke concern- 
ing his identification of the ’étz ’érég (liter- 
ally, “tree of cedar”) with the Sabina phoe- 
nicia (L.) Antoine’ in Lev. 14:4-6, 49-52 
and Num. 19:6. In these passages “étz ’éréz 
is used by the priest in cleansing ceremonies. 
The Sabina phoenicia (more commonly 
called, by taxonomists of the less specific 
school, Juniperus phoenicia) is a low-grow- 
ing shrub or bush found in the desert of 
Sinai and similar regions. It belongs to the 
genus Cuppressacea, which includes the cy- 
presses and the junipers, some of which are 
frequently called desert cedars. Its wood 
burns with a fragrant odor which, according 
to the botanists, argues for its use in ancient 
times with the burning of the red heifer as 
described in Num. 19. Moldenke follows 
Tristram, Post and Dinsmore in this identifi- 
cation on the assumption that the accounts 
took place during the Hebrew sojourn in 
Sinai. When I pointed out in correspondence 
that the passages concerned were obviously 
written long after the Hebrews had been wor- 
shipping in the Temple of Solomon and prob- 
ably even after the Second Temple had been 
built, during which periods cedar wood had 
become a common wood, especially in priestly 
circles, Moldenke replied: 


It seems to me that it makes no difference at all 
when the account of the event was written, or even, 
for that matter, whether the event referred to 
actually took place or was only a piece of legendary 
folklore. If it is agreed that the event took place 
in the Sinai Desert—or was supposed to have taken 
place there—then the plants to be used in the cere- 
mony must be plants available to the Jews at that 
locale. The Cedar-of-Lebanon certainly was not 
available to them there, although, it could have been 
used later in their history when it was more avail- 
able than the Sinai species. 

To the botanist, the biblical scholar’s obsession 
with the actual words employed in the text is most 
unfortunate. Archeologists and philologists fall in 


the same error. We all know very well that the 
actual word employed by a speaker or writer is 
very, very often incorrect ... too much reliance 
on the actual word used in an author’s text can be 
very, very dangerous.° 


Thus Moldenke brushes aside the literary 
argument entirely. But we have to face the 
fact that the Hebrew writer used the word 
*éréz, which for him meant “cedar,” a word 
which for many centuries had been associated 
with the stately trees of Lebanon which had 
provided so abundantly the wood that 
adorned the great buildings in Jerusalem. To 
read something else into the word, just be- 
cause it appears in a context of the Sinai 
Desert, is an evasion of the problem which 
the occurrence of the expression, ’étz ’éréz, 
creates in this context. It is one more of the 
many anachronisms of the Pentateuch which 
have led to the documentary hypothesis, with 
which the botanists seem to be unfamiliar. To 
translate it “cedar wood,” therefore, is to 
help reveal the anachronism to the critical 
reader.” 


Had the original writer of these passages | _° 
in Leviticus and Numbers intended his read- | 


ers to understand that the wood to be used 
in the cleansing rites he describes was from a 
tree or shrub of the desert regions, he would 
doubtless have used such a word as ‘ar“ar, 
which appears in Jer. 17:6 and probably 
48:6. The former reads: 


He is like an ‘ar‘Gr in the desert, 
and shall not see any good come. 

He shall dwell in parched places of the wilderness, 
in an uninhabited salt land. 


The Arabs today call both the Sabina phoe- 
nicia and the Juniperus oxycedrus L. ‘ar‘ar, 
which they know so well as shrubs growing 
among the rocky crags of the desert wastes. 
We should probably read ‘ar‘ar in Jer. 48:6 
also, instead of taking it as a place name, 
Aroer, as the MT seems to do, or as “wild 
ass” (reading ‘aréd) as LXX and Aquila 
have it (adopted by Moffatt and RSV). The 
passage, “Flee! Save yourselves! Be like a 


juniper in the desert,” makes a perfectly F 
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suitable translation in an oracle against Moab 
and requires only a dropping of the vowel 


“ letter. (KJV’s “heath” is a mistaken identi- 
fication.) The botanists find it necessary to 
ry distinguish two species of desert junipers to 
ie | satisfy these Jeremiah Passages and the ones 
- in the Pentateuch. It is quite unlikely, how- 
rd ove that the ancient Hebrews were such 
ed & exacting taxonomists. 
” > A converse example appears in Dr. Mol- 
‘at denke’s discussion of the almond in Exod. 
To | 25:33-36.8 He raises a problem as a result 
<_— of his literalism, where no problem actually 
nai exists. In this case he not only fails to con- 
ch sider the literary source of the passage, but 
és also uses the dates of Archbishop Ussher’s 
ine ) chronology for the patriarchal and Exodus 
ich Ul periods, putting the Hebrews at the foot of 
ith Mt. Sinai in 1491 B.C. The fact that the de- 
To | scription of the Menorah (the  seven- 
to branched lampstand) in Exod. 25 :33-36 in- 
‘cal dicates that the cups were to be in the form 
_ of almond flowers is difficult for Moldenke, 
ons ii since he can find no reason for believing that 
ad ; almonds were familiar to the Hebrews, either 
sed ta Egypt or Sinai. He points out that Jacob 
ma pact almonds to Egypt as a special gift to the 
suld Pharaoh about 1707, suggesting that they 
ar were not there then. Then he assumes that 
ably pthe almond tree, Amygdalus communis L., 
must have been introduced into Egypt while 
the Hebrews were in bondage there. There 
is no problem of identification, however, 
' when one realizes that the description of the 
ness | Tabernacle was the work of the Priestly 
Owriter in the post-exilic period at a time 
hoe-} “when the beauty of the almond flower had 
Sheen known for five hundred years and prob- 
wing | “ably represented a feature of the Temple of 


Another example may be found in M. 
cohary’s attempt to identify the m*rdrim of 
&xod. 12:8 and Num. 9:11 with herbs com- 
mon to Sinai. Normally translated “bitter 
herbs,” m*rérim is identified by Zohary 
With the genus Centaurea, several species of 
’ F Which grow in the desert of Sinai and would 
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thus have been available to the wandering 
Hebrews during the Exodus. He points out 
that the Bedouins today gather the bitter 
leaves of several species of Centaurea for 
salads, and they refer to them as murrir. De- 
spite this evidence, however, the fact that the 
word is found only in the late Priestly ac- 
counts and has a general meaning of “bitter- 
ness” leads to the conclusion that the writer 
was not thinking of specific desert herbs, but 
more likely of those bitter herbs then in use 
in post-exilic Israel during the Passover. 
The Mishnah?® and modern Jewish custom 
prescribe herbs which are not at all common 
to the desert. Such specific identifications as 
Zohary and other botanists attempt to make 
for this Hebrew word, therefore, are un- 
necessary and misleading.” 


II 


A second type of literary error which ap- 
pears occasionally in writings about biblical 
flora by botanists results from a failure to 
understand the nature of Hebrew poetic 
parallelism. In Isa. 28:27, for instance, RSV 
translates the second distich as follows: 


but dill is beaten out with a stick, 
and cummin with a rod. 


Botanists object on philological grounds to 
the translation of gésah as “dill” (Anethum 
graveolens L.).1% They identify it with 
Nigella sativa L., nutmeg-flower, or black 
cummin. Moldenke!® goes a step further, 
however, arguing that the two types of seeds 
have to be threshed with different kinds of 
instruments—i.e., a short rod for cummin 
and a longer, stouter rod for black cummin. 
KJV probably suggested this distinction with 
its use of “staff” (mattéh) for black cummin, 
and “rod” (shébét) for cummin, assuming 
that a “staff” was larger and heavier than a 
“rod.” RSV reverses the situation, however, 
by having the “dill” (actually, black cum- 
min) beaten with a “stick” and cummin with 
a “rod.” That a rod is stronger than a stick 
might be implied! The truth of the matter is 
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that the Hebrew words mattéh and shébét 
hardly permit such a fine distinction as Mol- 
denke makes, but are merely synonyms used 
for the purpose of poetic parallelism. Thus 
his evidence in support of the identification 
of gésah with Nigella sativa is no evidence at 
all. 

No botanist seems to have noted that the 
above-mentioned “bitter herbs” are found 
also in Lam. 3:15, where practically all Eng- 
lish translations read : 


He has filled me with bitterness, 
he has sated me with wormwood. 


Poetic parallelism here would seem to de- 
mand the use of “bitter herbs” (the Hebrew 
m*rorim would suggest it) rather than “bit- 
terness,” which destroys the poet’s metaphor. 


A third area in which botanists sometimes 
fall into error is their lack of understanding 
of textual criticism. Two brief illustrations 
will have to suffice here. In Jer. 48:6, the 
passage noted above, Moldenke points out 
Moffatt’s translation : 


Run for your lives, 
get away, like a wild ass to the wold. 


Moldenke seems unaware that Moffatt was 
following the Greek for his translation “wild 
ass’”’!* and not giving merely a different trans- 
lation. 

A more striking example is the persistent 
effort of botanists to identify the obscure 
word ’ezrah with the “sweet bay tree,”!5 
Laurus nobilis L. They follow the KJV, 
which reads : 


I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. 


Literally, the Hebrew says ezrah ra“nan 
“like a green native,’ which has long been 
recognized as a textual problem. Most trans- 
lators now accept the LXX reading, which 
has the support of the context: “like a cedar 
of Lebanon” (k®éréz hall*bindn), which 


requires only slight emendation. Certainly 
the bay tree is not intended by the Hebrew. 
In conclusion, it is important to point out 
that these failures on the part of the older 
studies of flora to keep abreast of the literary 
and textual discoveries are being overcome 
with present studies. It is encouraging to 
note that M. Zohary, botanist of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, seems to have bene- 
fited by the advice of his colleagues who are 
Bible scholars. Though his paper submitted 
to The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 
needs some revision at a few points because 
of the above-mentioned problems, on the 
whole it shows a marked advance over previ- 
ous studies. He indicates doubt about dis- 
tinguishing the ’étz “éréz of the Priestly 
writers. He rejects the “bay tree” from Ps. 
37 :35,1® and at a number of other points he 
reveals a knowledge of literary criticism. 
While working on flora articles for the 
same dictionary, the writer has been encour- 
aged by the fine cooperation Dr. Moldenke 
has given at many points. He has gone to 
prodigious lengths, for instance, to try to 
uncover evidence to settle the problem of the 
relationship of spelt and emmer, two inferior 


kinds of wheat, one of which (or perhaps [| 


both) is intended by the Hebrew word kus- 
sémét.1*7 He has contacted botanists in 
various parts of the world for light on the 
subject. Hans Helbaek of Copenhagen, who 
has examined more prehistoric remains of 


spelt from old tombs than any other man, : 


has reported that spelt has never appeared 
outside Europe and emmer has been persist- 
ent in all Oriental sources. Although Mol- 


denke seems satisfied with this evidence, the 5 


writer still holds some reservations because of 
the location of Palestine. Perhaps only cyto- 
logical studies can ever settle the matter, if 
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non-carbonized grains of these inferior kinds F7 
of wheat can be recovered from Palestine ex- fF 
cavations.18 Nevertheless, it is significant > 


that such close codperation among specialists 
in these fields is going on today, and it pre- 
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sages more accurate treatments of the sub- 


ject of biblical flora in the future. 
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with permission. 


"Scholars who are now accepting the trend 
toward a much earlier dating for “P” traditions 
and historical material might object to this argu- 
ment. If “P” had a pre-Solomonic tradition here, 
then he has obscured it by his use of ’étz ’éréz. The 


Wusage here would seem rather to argue for an 


anachronism based on the Temple tradition. 
*Op. cit., p. 36. 
*Cf. I Kings 6 and 7:48-50, where no specific 
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decorative flower is indicated. Cf. also footnote 7. 

* Pesahim 2 :6. 

“ One might go so far as to say that if the tradi- 
tion did originate in the wilderness wandering 
period, then the Sinai Centaurea would probably 
have been meant by the word. Certainly later usage 
applied to many other plants. 

“KJV says “fitches,” Vicia ervilia (vetch), 
which is also rejected. 

* Op. cit., p. 153. 

“ Reading ‘dréd, for the difficult “ré‘ér, so also 
RSV. 

37235. 

* He confuses us, however, by using the Laurus 
nobilis for the difficult ’érén in Isa. 44:14, after say- 
ing that the bay tree is not found in Palestine. 

“ Exod. 9:32, etc. 

“Spelt (Triticum spelta L.) has 42 chromo- 
somes; emmer (Triticum dicoccum Schrank) has 
28 chromosomes. 
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Religious Themes in Contemporary Literature 
An Introductory Bibhography 


BURTON M. WHEELER 


Department of English, Washington University 


EADERS of this bibliography may 

R wish to ask three questions of the 

compiler. What is the purpose of 

the bibliography? What is meant by “reli- 

gious themes”? What are the criteria of se- 
lection ? 

Throughout the history of English and 
American literature authors have drawn 
upon their religious heritage. Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Tennyson, Hawthorne, Melville 
are but a few names on a list of distinguished 
writers who have worked explicitly and cre- 
atively with religious beliefs and symbols. 
For years churchmen have dressed their 
theological showcase with quotations from 
Milton, Donne, and others, but in many in- 
stances such dependence is only for rhetorical 
purposes. The quoted works have often had 
little relation to the speaker’s subject. If 
churchmen and teachers of religion can make 
profitable use of literary matter, they would 
do well to turn to the matter of our own era, 
to works which bear the mark of our uncer- 
tain grip on time and place. Continental 
writers such as Kafka and Rilke were very 
near the genesis of those theories of psy- 
chology and philosophy which have influ- 
enced so profoundly and irrevocably our 
theology, our private beliefs. Many contem- 
porary authors, among them T. S. Eliot, 
Robert Penn Warren, Albert Camus, W. H. 
Auden, Paul Claudel, are both significant lit- 
erary figures and men of erudition and per- 
ception whose work is of immense impor- 
tance to us. 

This bibliography is prepared for those 
whose primary field of study is not contempo- 
rary literature. I hope that the list will be of 
particular use to theologians and Bible schol- 


ars interested in the relevance of contempo- 
rary literature to their disciplines. Work on 
the bibliography began for a course entitled 
“Religious Themes in Contemporary Litera- 
ture” offered at Washington University by 
the English Department and the interdepart- 
mental Committee of Religious Studies. 
Similar courses are currently offered in sev- 
eral theological seminaries, including Chi- 
cago and Union. The bibliography’s use, 
however, is not limited to such courses. Fry’s 
Sleep of Prisoners, Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures, Lagerkvist’s Barabbas, Sayer’s 
Man Born To Be King and other contempo- 
rary works have been used effectively in 
conjunction with another course, “The Lit- 
erature of the English Bible.” Other teach- 
ers may find such experimentation useful. 

To define “religious themes” adequately is — 
indeed difficult. In choosing literary. works © 
with religious themes I have sought those 
which attempt serious exploration of man’s 
ultimate concerns: the nature of man, the 
nature of his universe, the relationship be- 
tween man and God, the relevance of tradi- 
tional faiths. Admittedly most great works 
of literature might be included by such def- 
nition; but I have attempted to distinguish 
between those contemporary authors wh¢ 
probe the meaning and vitality of the lan | 
guage, concepts and symbols of the Judaic: 
Christian tradition and those who are inter: — 
ested in the tradition only as a cultura 
phenomenon. 

The criteria of selection are literary excel: 
lence and theological awareness. Certain 
“best sellers” are excluded from the list 7 
either because they have little literary meri 
or because they use biblical themes or theo- 
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logical concepts in a superficial way. Au- 
hors are included not because of what they 
believe, but because they have treated the 
problems of belief and disbelief with percep- 
ion and literary skill. I have made no at- 


Bempt to include all contemporary authors 


vho present religious themes in their work. 
his is a select list of distinguished works of 


Viterature which explore religious concerns 


na lively manner. If I have erred, it is in 
e inclusion of certain young authors who 
rive promise of distinction, but are not yet 
stablished literary artists. 

The bibliography is divided into four sec- 


ions: Poetry, Drama, Prose Fiction, Criti- 


ism. Each list is preceded by a brief sum- 
ary of outstanding works in the genre. For 


@ertain works the edition given is not the 


rst English edition, but is either superior or 


more available. 


POETRY 


yric poetry 


Two poets who are not our contemporaries, 
ainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926) and Gerard 
fanley Hopkins (1844-1888), are included 
the bibliography because their extensive 
fluence came primarily after World War I. 
opkins’ poetry was not published until 
b18; Rilke was not widely translated into 
nglish until the thirties. The omission of 
her Rilke or Hopkins would mean the loss 
poems of adoration and personal contem- 
ation unequalled in our time. Among con- 
mporary writers, T. S. Eliot and W. H. 
iden are best known. Eliot’s The Waste- 
id and Four Quartets continue to influence 
unger poets. However, Robert Lowell’s 
llection, Lord Weary’s Castle, is in my 
dgment the most significant contribution 
religious verse of the last three decades. 
any poets, including John Crowe Ransom, 
chard Eberhart, Delmore Schwartz, Rob- 
son Jeffers, and Paul Claudel, have con- 
buted poems with religious themes to vari- 
s anthologies. The Faber Book of Twen- 
th Century Verse (edited by John Heath- 
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Stubbs and D. H. Wright, London, Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., 1954) and The Oxford 
Book of Christian Verse (edited by Lord 
David Cecil, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951) 
are among the better collections. Selden 
Rodman’s anthology, One Hundred Modern 
Poems (New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
1949), is both unusual and provocative. 


Auden, W. H. Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden. 
New York, Random House, 1945. 

Auden, W. H. The Shield of Achilles. New York, 
Random House, 1955. 

Eliot, T. S. Collected Poetry and Plays. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. 

Gascoyne, David. Poems, 1937-1942. London, Edi- 
tions Poetry, Ltd., 1943. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley. The Poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. 3rd edition. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. 

Lowell, Robert. Land of Unlikeness. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944. 

Lowell, Robert. Lord Weary’s Castle. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946. 

Lowell, Robert. The Mills of the Kavanaughs. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 
MacLeish, Archibald. Songs for Eve. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1954. 

MacNeice, Louis. Poems: 1925-1940. New York, 
Random House, 1940. 

Nicholson, Norman. Five Rivers. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 1945. 

Nicholson, Norman. Rock Face. London, Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., 1948. 

Nicholson, Norman. Pot Geranium. London, Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., 1954. 

Nims, John Frederick. A Fountain in Kentucky 
and Other Poems. New York, William Sloane, 
Associates, Inc., 1950. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria. Duino Elegies, trans. by J. B. 
Leishman and Stephen Spender. New York, W. 
W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1939. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria. Sonnets to Orpheus, trans. by 
M. D. Herter Norton. New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., Inc., 1942. 

Savage, Derek S. A Time to Mourn. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1943. 

Spencer, Theodore. Poems: 1940-1947. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1948. 

Spencer, Theodore. An Acre in the Seed. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 

Tate, Allen. Poems, 1922-1947. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 

Thomas, Dylan. Dylan Thomas: Selected Writings. 
New York, New Directions, 1946. 
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Warren, Robert Penn. Promises, Poems 1954-56. 
New York, Random House, 1957. 


Narrative and Dramatic Poetry 


From a literary standpoint, Charles Wil- 
liams’ development of the “‘matter of Britain” 
into an epic of the spiritual quest 1s more 


ambitious and more “poetic” than the other 
works listed with it. Mr. Warren’s Brother 
to Dragons, however, is easier reading and 
more immediately powerful. Confronted with 
the mutilation of a slave by his nephews, 
Thomas Jefferson must challenge his own 
concept of the nature of man. Mr. Auden’s 
Age of Anxiety is complex and ironic. De- 
spair, failure, loneliness lead to a quest for 
community in a New York bar and thence 
to a mad-cap party out of which the partici- 
pants emerge chastened and at least partially 
aware of the importance of their religious 
heritage. Mr. Frost’s two masques are at 
times amusing and suggestive, but do not 
rank among his best work. 


Auden, W. H. The Age of Anxiety. New York, 
Random House, 1947. 

Frost, Robert. A Masque of Mercy. New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1947. 

Frost, Robert. A Masque of Reason. New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1945. 

Warren, Robert Penn. Brother to Dragons. New 
York, Random House, 1953. 

Williams, Charles. The Region of the Summer 
Stars. London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
Williams, Charles. Taliessin Through Logres. Lon- 

don, Oxford University Press, 1938. 


DRAMA 


The renascence of religion in contempo- 
rary drama is now familiar to most readers. 
Perhaps the “revival” can be traced to Shaw, 
to Mr. Eliot, to the Religious Drama Society 
of England, or to the simple fact that the 
line currently drawn between the sacred and 
the profane is not as easily distinguishable as 
it once was. The success of Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Fry on the legitimate stage is a phenome- 
non that has not gone unnoticed (“Church 
and Stage Find Common Ground,” Theatre 
Arts, February, 1958). Mr. Eliot’s Murder 
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in the Cathedral is a magnificent spectacle 
possessing strength and beauty. The Cock- 
tail Party is also dramatically successful, but 
in the final analysis is rather slick and cer- | 
tainly vague. Mr. MacLeish’s variation on 


the Job story, J. B., has been greeted with ac- | 


claim which heralds it as the beginning of a 
new poetic drama. Part of its appeal may 
stem from its deviation from the biblical ac- 
count in the denouement. Although Arthur 
Miller’s plays cannot be termed theological, 
their penetrating commentary on our society 
demands attention. Of the plays with explicit 
religious themes, Christopher Fry’s Sleep of 
Prisoners and Charles Williams’ The Seed 
of Adam, a collection of four short plays, are 
the most theologically ambitious. 


Anderson, Maxwell. Joan of Lorraine. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Anderson House, 1946. 

Anouilh, Jean. The Lark, trans. by Christopher 
Fry. London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Auden, W. H. For the Time Being, in Religious 
Drama I, edited by Martin Halverson. New York, 

Living Age Books, 1957. 

Bridie, James. Tobias and the Angel. New York, 
Samuel French, Inc., 1957. 

Carroll, Paul Vincent. Shadow and Substance. New 
York, Random House, 1937. 

Carroll, Paul Vincent. The 
York, Random House, 1939. 

Chapman, Robert H. and Coxe, Louis O. Billy 
Budd. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1951. 

Claudel, Paul. The Tidings Brought to Mary, trans. 
by Louise Morgan Sill. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1916. 

Connelly, Marc. The Green Pastures. New York, 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1935. 

Eliot, T. S. On Poetry and Poets. New York, Far- 
court, Brace and Co., 1949. 

Eliot, T. S. The Confidential Clerk. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954. 

Eliot, T. S. The Elder Statesman. (Performed in 
1958 but unpublished at the time the bibliography 
was compiled.) 

Eliot, T. S. Family Reunion. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1939. 

Eliot, T. S. Murder in the Cathedral. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935. 

Fry, Christopher. The Boy With a Cart. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 
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Fry, Christopher. The Firstborn. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 

Fry, Christopher. The Lady's Not For Burning. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 

Fry, Christopher. Sleep of Prisoners. London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951. 

Fry, Christopher. Thor, With Angels. London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949. 

Gheon, Henri end Brochet, Henri. Saint Anne and 
the Gouty Rector and Other Plays. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. 

Greene, Graham. The Living Room. New York, 
Viking Press, 1954. 

Greene, Graham. The Potting Shed. New York, 
Viking Press, 1957. 

Green, Paul. The Field God and In Abraham's 
Bosom. New York, R. M. McBride and Co., 
1928. 

Lagerkvist, Par. Let Man Live, in Scandinavian 
Plays of the Twentieth Century, Third Series. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1951. 

Lagerkvist, Par. The Man Without a Soul, in 
Scandinavian Plays of the Twentieth Century, 
First Series. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 

Lawrence, D. H. David, in Religious Drama I, 
edited by Martin Halverson. New York, Living 
Age Books, 1957. 

MacLeish, Archibald. J. B. Cambridge, 
The Riverside Press, 1958. 

Miller, Arthur. Death of a Salesman. New York, 
Viking Press, 1949. 

Nicholson, Norman. Old Man of the Mountains. 
London, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1946. 

Obey, Andre. Noah, trans. by Arthur Wilmurt. 
New York, Samuel French Inc., 1935. 

O'Neill, Eugene. The Iceman Cometh. New York, 
Random House, 1946. 

O'Neill, Eugene. Long Day’s Journey Into Night. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1956. 

Rutenborn, Gruenter. The Sign of Jonah. Chicago, 
Lutheran Student Association of America. 

Sartre, Jean Paul. No Exit and The Flies, trans. 
by Stuart Gilbert. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. 

Sayers, Dorothy. The Man Born To Be King. Lon- 
don, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1943. 

Sayers, Dorothy. The Zeal of Thy House. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. 

Scheville, James. The Bloody Tenet, in Religious 
Drama I, edited by Martin Halverson. New 
York, Living Age Books, 1957. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Saint Joan, Major Barbara, 
and Androcles and the Lion. New York, Modern 
Library (294), 1956. 


Mass., 


Ward, R. H. Holy Family. London, Religious 
Drama Society, 1950. 

Wilder, Thornton. Our Town. New York, Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1938. 

Wilder, Thornton. The Skin of Our Teeth. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 

Williams, Charles. The Seed of Adam and Other 
Plays. London, Oxford University Press, 1948. 


PROSE FICTION 
The Novel 


The most ambitious use of religious themes 
by contemporary novelists is William Faulk- 
ner’s A Fable. Although my initial impres- 
sion, like that of many reviewers, was largely 
unfavorable, I now find A Fable one of 
Faulkner’s greatest achievements, an excep- 
tionally rewarding experience for the reader 
who will not count the hours he must spend 
with it. Apparently far removed from Faulk- 
nerian complexity is a deceptively simple 
novel by the Swedish Nobel Prize Winner, 
Par Lagerkvist ; yet Barabbas, too, is one of 
the most profound parables of our generation. 
Albert Camus’s The Fall couples biblical 


symbolism with a very contemporary psycho- 
logical study. Two other novels of power and 
perception are Robert Penn Warren’s All the 
King’s Men and Graham Greene’s The 
Power and the Glory. All the King’s Men 
has suffered from its editing for Hollywood 


and television. Jack Burden’s religious 
odyssey is as significant a part of the novel as 
the political saga of Willie Stark. Mr. 
Greene’s study of a priest pursued both by 
his conscience and by Latin American politi- 
cal authorities stands a mark above the other 
Greene thrillers. Charles Williams, who is 
just now gaining a wide audience in the 
United States, could be commended for 
several novels, but Descent Into Hell is cer- 
tainly one of his best works. Its theme of vi- 
carious suffering is pursued where the super- 
natural and the natural converge to form 
Williams’ unique world of reality. Standing. 
apart from all other contemporary novels, 
and perhaps superior to them all, is the work 
of Franz Kafka. The Castle and The Trial 
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are comparable only to Dostoevsky’s studies 
of the tortured and self-tormenting soul. 


Asch, Sholem. The Apostle. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1943. 

Asch, Sholem. Mary. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1949. 

Asch, Sholem. The Nazarene. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 

Asch, Sholem. The Prophet. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 

Barrett, William E. The Left Hand of God. New 
York, Doubleday and Co., 1951. 

Bernanos, Georges. Diary of a Country Priest, 
trans. by Pamela Morris. New York, Macmillan 
and Co., 1937. 

Bernanos, Georges. Joy, trans. by Louise Varése. 
New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1946. 

Bernanos, Georges. Under the Son of Satan, trans. 
by Harry L. Binsse. New York, Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1949. 

Bowen, Robert O. The Weight of the Cross. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951. 

Cabries, Jean. Jacob, trans. by Gerard Hopkins. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1958. 

Camus, Albert. The Fall, trans. by Justin O’Brien. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957. 

Camus, Albert. The Stranger, trans. by Stuart Gil- 
bert. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
Faulkner, William. A Fable. New York, Random 

House, 1954. 

Faulkner, William. Intruder in the Dust. New 
York, Random House, 1948. 

Faulkner, William. Light in August. New York, 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1932. 

Faulkner, William. The Sound and the Fury and 
As I Lay Dying. New York, The Modern Li- 
brary, 1946. 

Gide, Andre. Strait is the Gate, trans. by Dorothy 
Bussy. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. 

Greene, Graham. Brighton Rock. New York, Vi- 
king Press, 1938. 

Greene, Graham. The End of the Affair. New 
York, Viking Press, 1951. 

Greene, Graham. The Heart of the Matter. New 
York, Viking Press, 1948. 

Greene, Graham. The Power and the Glory. New 
York, Viking Press, 1946. 

Hemingway, Ernest. The Old Man and the Sea. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 

Huxley, Aldous. After Many a Summer Dies the 
Swan. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

Huxley, Aldous. Brave New World. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

Huxley, Aldous. Time Must Have A Stop. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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Kafka, Franz. The Castle, trans. by Willa and Ed- 
win Muir. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1954. 

Kafka, Franz. The Tria!, trans. by Willa and Ed- 
win Muir. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1957. 

Kazantzakis, Nikos. The Greek Passion, trans. by 
Jonathon Griffin. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1954. 

Lagerkvist, Par. Barabbas, trans. by Alan Blair. 
New York, Random House, 1951. 

Lagerkvist, Par. The Sybil, trans. by Naomi Wal- 
ford. New York, Random House, 1958. 

Lawrence, D. H. The Man Who Died. New York, 
New Directions, 1950. 

Lawrence, D. H. The Plumed Serpent. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951. 

Lewis, C. S. Perelandra. New York, Macmillan 
and Co., 1943. 

Lewis, C. S. Till We Have Faces, A Myth Re- 
told. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1957. 

Mann, Thomas. Joseph and His Brothers, trans. by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1948. 

Mann, Thomas. The Holy Sinner, trans. by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1951. 

Mann, Thomas. The Magic Mountain, trans. by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1927. 

Mauriac, Francois. Flesh and Blood, trans. by Ge- 
rard Hopkins. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1954. 

Mauriac, Francois. Thérése, trans. by Gerard Hop- 
kins. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
Inc., 1947. 

Mauriac, Francois. The Unknown Sea, trans. by 
Gerard Hopkins. New York, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., 1948. 

O’Connor, Flannery. Wise Blood. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1952. 

Paton, Alan. Cry, the Beloved Country. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 

Paton, Alan. Too Late the Phalarope. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 

Robinson, Henry M. The Cardinal. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1950. 

Salinger, J. D. The Catcher in the Rye. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1951. 

Silone, Ignazio. Bread and Wine, trans. by Gwenda 
David and Eric Mosbacher. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. 

Sorenson, Virginia. Many Heavens. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954. 

Tabori, George. Original Sin. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947. 
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Undset, Sigrid. Kristin Lavransdatter, trans. by C. 
Archer. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1929. 

Warren, Robert Penn. All the King’s Men. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Brideshead Revisited. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 

Williams, Charles. All Hallow’s Eve. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1948. 

Williams, Charles. Descent Into Hell. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1950. 

Williams, Charles. The Greater Trumps. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1950. 

Williams, Charles. The Place of the Lion. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1951. 

Williams, Charles. Shadows of Ecstasy. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1950. 

Williams, Charles. War in Heaven. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1949. 


The Short Story 
The short story is not only one of the most 
popular forms ; it is also one of the most diffi- 


cult. J. F. Powers has mastered the form 
and writes convincingly. and revealingly of 


} the priesthood. “The Prince of Darkness” 


and “The Valiant Woman” are among his 
Robert Penn Warren’s “A 
Christian Education” confronts the reader 
with the discrepancy between the Christian 


} ideal and the world in which he lives. Kafka’s 


haunting allegory, “The Hunger Artist,” has 
already taken its place as one of the master- 


} pieces of the genre. 


Dinesen, Isak. Last Tales. New York, Random 
House, 1957. 


) Kafka, Franz. The Penal Colony. New York, 


Shocken Books, 1948. 


) Lagerkvist, Par. The Eternal Smile and Other 


Stories. New York, Random House, 1954. 


O’Connor, Flannery. A Good Man Is Hard To 


Find. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1955. 


» Powers, J. F. The Presence of Grace. New York, 


Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1956. 


4 Powers, J. F. The Prince of Darkness and Other 


Stories. New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1947, 


5 Warren, Robert Penn. The Circus in the Attic and 


Other Stories. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 


CRITICISM 
Professor Amos Wilder’s study, The Spir- 


Jitual Aspects of the New Poetry, was trail- 


blazer for a number of astute commentaries 
on contemporary literature by theologians 
with literary interests or literary critics with 
theological interests. Professor Hopper’s 
anthology, Spiritual Problems in Contempo- 
rary Literature, contains several very percep- 
tive articles. The contributions of Irwin Ed- 
man, Theodore Spencer and Emile Cailliet 
are particularly noteworthy. The most pro- 
lific critic has been Professor Nathan Scott, 
whose two books and many articles provide 
reliable guidance into the labyrinth of con- 
temporary literature. A volume valuable for 
the variety of perspectives presented is Lit- 
erature and Belief, edited by Professor Meyer 
Abrams for the English Institute. Professor 
Stewart’s study of American literature is 
useful, but unforunately brief. A more com- 
plete bibliography of contemporary criticism 
is that compiled by Nathan Scott for The 
Christian Scholar (“Religion and Literature, 
A Selected Bibliography,” The Christian 
Scholar, XLI, March, 1958). 


Abrams, Meyer H. (ed.). Literature and Belief. 
New York, English Institute Essays, Columbia 
University Press, 1958. 

Anderson, Maxwell. The Essence of Tragedy and 
Other Footnotes and Papers. Washington, D. C., 
Anderson House, 1939. 

Auden, W. H. “The Christian Tragic Hero,” New 
York Times Book Review, December 16, 1945. 
Auden, W. H. “Notes on the Comic,” Thought, 

XXVII (1952). 

Battenhouse, Henry M. Poets of Christian Thought. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1947. 

Battenhouse, Roy W. “The Relationship of The- 
ology to Literary Criticism,” The Journal of 
Bible and Religion, XIII (February, 1945). 

Bryson, Lyman (ed.). Symbols and Values. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

Cailliet, Emile. The Christian Approach to Cul- 
ture. Nashville, Tenn., Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 

Camus, Albert. The Myth of Sisyphus and Other 
Essays, trans. by Justin O’Brien. New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. 

Cassirer, Ernst. Language and Myth, trans. by Su- 
sanne Langer. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1946. 

Eastman, Fred. Christ in the Drama. New York, 
Macmillan and Co., 1947. 
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Eliot, T. S. On Poétry and Poets. New York, Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. 

Every, Brother George. Christian Discrimination. 
London, The Sheldon Press, 1940. 

Every, Brother George. Poetry and Personal Re- 
sponsibility. London, S. C. M. Press, Ltd., 1949. 

Fergusson, Francis. The Human Image in Dra- 
matic Literature. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957. 

Fergusson, Francis. The Idea of a Theatre. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Fowlie, Wallace. Clowns and Angels: Studies in 
Modern French Literature. New York, Sheed 

and Ward, 1943. 

Fowlie, Wallace. Jacob’s Night, The Religious 
Renascence in France. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1947. 

Flores, Angel (ed.). The Kafka Problem. New 
York, New Directions, 1946. 

Gardiner, Harold C. (ed.). Fifty Years of the 
American Novel, 1900-1950: A Christian Ap- 
praisal. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 

Greene, Graham. The Lost Childhood and Other 
Essays. New York, Viking Press, 1952. 

Hopper, Stanley Romaine (ed.). Spiritual Prob- 
lems in Contemporary Literature. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

Jarrett-Kerr, Martin. Studies in Literature and 
Belief. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
Johnson, F. E. (ed.). Religious Symbolism. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 

MacGregor, Geddes. Aesthetic Experience in Re- 
ligion. London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1947. 
Maclver, R. M. (ed.). Great Moral Dilemmas in 
Literature, Past and Present. New York, Har- 

per and Brothers, 1956. 

Marcel, Gabriel. Homo Viator: Introduction to a 
Metaphysic of Hope, trans. by Emma Crawford. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1951. 

Maritain, Jacques. Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry. New York, Pantheon Books, 1953. 

Maritain, Jacques and Cocteau, Jean. Art and 
Faith, trans. by John Coleman. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. 

Michalson, Carl (ed.). Christianity and the Exts- 
tentialists. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. 

Nott, Kathleen. The Emperor’s Clothes. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, Indiana University Press, 1954. (A 
vitriolic attack on Eliot, Greene and others which 
highlights many of the issues of disagreement. ) 

Nicholson, Norman. Man and Literature. London, 
S. C. M. Press, 1943. 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. Poetry as a Means of 
Grace. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1946. 
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Paton, Alan and Pope, Liston. “The Novelist and 
Christ,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXXVII 
(December 4, 1954). 

Roberts, Preston T. “A Christian Theory of Dra- 
matic Tragedy,” The Journal of Religion, XXXI 
(January, 1951). 

Rooney, William J. The Problem of “Poetry and 
Belief” in Contemporary Criticism. Washington, 
D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 
1949. 

Ross, M. M. Poetry and Dogma. New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. 

Savage, Derek S. The Personal Principle: Studies 
in Modern Poetry. London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1944. 

Savage, Derek S. The Withered Branch: Six 
Studies in the Modern Novel. New York, Pelle- 
grini and Cudahy, 1952. 

Sayers, Dorothy. The Mind of the Maker. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 

Sayers, Dorothy. Unpopular Opinions: Twenty- 
One Essays. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr. Modern Literature and the 
Religious Frontier. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr. Rehearsals of Discomposure: 
Alienation and Reconciliation in Modern Litera- 
ture. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1952. 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Relation of Theology to 
Literary Criticism,” The Journal of Religion, 
XXXVIII (October, 1953). 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr. (ed.). The Tragic Vision 
and the Christian Faith. New York, Association 
Press, 1957. 

Shapiro, Karl. Essay on Rime. New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1945. (An essay in verse, more 
interesting for Mr. Shapiro’s opinions than for 
its verse.) 

Stewart, Randall. American Literature and Chris- 
tian Doctrine. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 

Tate, Allen. The Forlorn Demon: Didactic and 
Critical Essays. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 
1953. 

Tate, Allen. On the Limits of Poetry. New York, 
Swallow Press and W. Morrow Co., 1948. 

Waggoner, Hyatt H. The Heel of Elohim: Sci- 
ence and Values in Modern American Poetry. 
Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1950. 

Wilder, Amos. Modern Poetry and the Christian 
Tradition. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. 

Wilder, Amos. The Spiritual Aspects of the New 
Poetry. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
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Book Reviews 


QUMRAN 


The Ancient Library of Qumran and Mod- 
ern Biblical Studies. By Frank Moore 
Cross, Jr. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co., 1958. xv + 196 pages. $4.50. 
This book is the published form of the 
4 1956-57 Haskell Lectures at Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology. The text remains 
1 relatively unchanged, but extensive footnotes 
Jand documentation and considerably more 
discussion, usually, though not always, of a 
technical nature have been added. The great 
‘Svalue of this book stems from the fact that 
the author has firsthand acquaintance with 
the Scroll material, even that which is unpub- 
lished, since he is a member of the interna- 
tional team working on this material in the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. 

The first surprise to many readers will 
ome from learning that the later finds are 
more numerous and more significant than 
those of Cave I, the place of the original dis- 
overy. Caves IV and XI have been espe- 
ially productive. Some of the unbelievable 
riches from Cave IV are: fragments of all 
JT books except Esther; extensive frag- 
nents of a Hebrew Samuel closely related to 
he Septuagint; another Samuel fragment 
‘scarcely later than 200 B.C.” ; a fragment of 
Daniel of the late second century B.C., very 
lose to the date of the original ; five Penta- 
euch fragments waitten in the Hebrew or 
hoenician script ; three MSS of the Septua- 
pint; a whole series of apocryphal and pseu- 
lepigraphical fragments; commentaries on 
he Psalms and on three prophetical books ; a 
feries of cryptic and astronomical works. 

ave XI contained an almost complete copy 
pf the Psalms, a copy of Leviticus in Old 

ebrew script, a “Description of the New 
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Jerusalem” and a Targum of Job. Cave III 
held the now famous “Copper Scrolls.” In 
addition to Qumran a new location, Wadi 
Murabba‘at, about twelve miles to the south, 
has yielded another series of finds from an- 
other series of caves: a Hebrew papyrus 
probably of the seventh century B.C. ; a letter 
from Bar Cochba; a fine scroll of the Minor 
Prophets from the second century A.D.; 
Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew fragments, 
mostly letters and contracts. 

With all this material to draw upon, the 
author proceeds to interpretation. There is 
no space here for detailed discussion, but it 
can be said in general that we have before us 
a safe and sane presentation that avoids the 
wild extravagance of some of the now volu- 
minous secondary literature. True, Cross 
says that the Qumran people are to be identi- 
fied “definitely” with the Essenes; but he 
puts up a good argument for the identifica- 
tion, and this doubting Thomas has begun to 
weaken (both of us like the etymology from 
Syriac hasé = Heb. hasidh). 

As to the “Teacher of Righteousness,” 
whom Cross more properly calls the “Right- 
eous Teacher” (really meaning something 
like the authoritative exegete), he is the 
founder of the sect, he is dead; it is not clear 
whether he will return as a messianic figure 
or not. His enemy, the “Wicked Priest,” is 
Simon Maccabeus. The community arose as 
a Zadokite protest against the usurpation of 
the high priesthood by the Hasmoneans. It 
lasted until the time of the First Revolt, A.D. 
68, with a short interruption because of the 
earthquake of 31 B.C. It was steeped in 
apocalypticism, expecting two or three Mes- 
siahs, even if the Righteous Teacher would 
not be one of them. 

Damascus is not Damascus, but Qumran, 
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to which the group fled from the persecution 
of the Hasmoneans. The greatest contribu- 
tion of the Scrolls to the OT is in the field of 
textual criticism, which will be revolution- 
ized. More important is the contribution to 
NT studies (the rich chapters on this must 
be read to be appreciated). However, the 
book ends with a warning of the differences 
between Essenism and primitive Christianity, 
a matter sometimes overlooked in the second- 
ary literature. 

Thus we see that the author, in spite of his 
competent caution, is bold enough in conjec- 
ture to be intriguing. On the whole this book 
is one of the very best yet to appear on this 
popular subject. Congratulations to the au- 
thor and to the Haskell Foundation! 


W. F. STINESPRING 
Duke University 


BUBER 


Hasidism and Modern Man. By MartTIN 
Busser. New York: Horizon Press, 1958. 
256 pages. $4.00. 


Although, contrary to the dust jacket, not 
a “major new work,” this volume is a major 
contribution to the growing corpus of Buber’s 
writings available in English. Edited and 
translated by Maurice Friedman who has 
provided a perceptive introduction, it offers a 
portion of Buber’s contribution to the under- 
standing of Hasidism, an important move- 
ment with Eastern European Jewry that be- 
gan during the eighteenth century. (A sub- 
sequent volume is to add further material.) 
As such it may be approached by those 
whose interest is the history of religions. Yet 
its more immediate interest lies, as Friedman 
has clearly demonstrated in his introduction, 
in the insights it provides into the develop- 
ment of Buber’s own thought. The continu- 
ing influence of Buber upon contemporary 
theology requires that there be a corrective 
from his own writings for the inadequate 


appropriation and use of his ideas not infre- | 


quently met. 

Buber has continually insisted upon the 
crucial role his encounter with Hasidism had 
upon his thought, and in this collection, the 
opening essay which gives the book its title, 
reviews once again that contribution. In 
Hasidism he discovered the “tendency . . . 
to overcome the fundamental separation be- 
tween the sacred and the profane.” It is this 
“overcoming” that is the “word to speak in 
the crisis of Western man.” “Over against 
all this behavior of present-day man, Hasi- 
dism sets the simple truth that the wretched- 
ness of our world is grounded in its resist- 
ance to the entrance of the holy into lived 
life.” This for Buber, is not an invitation to 
mysticism or the mystic experience. Un- 
doubtedly his first attraction to Hasidism 
grew out of a romantic interest in mysticism 
as evidenced by the publication in the period 
1908-1909 of three works: Ekstatische Kon- 
fesstonen, Reden und Gleichnisse des Tschu- 
ang-Tse (a part of the Nachwort is trans- 
lated and published in another recent collec- 
tion of his essays Pointing the Way and there 
he specifically rejects it as not representing 
his present point of view) and Die Legende 
des Baalschem (translated and published re- 
cently by Friedman), the first section of 
which, “The Life of the Hasidism,” is here 
printed. Each of these three reveals a young 
man strongly drawn to the mystic way, 
toward mystical unity. But to leave Buber 
in this stance is to do violence to his position. 
In the title essay he points to his failure to 
deal adequately with the Hasidic material 
and Friedman notes “the emphasis on mystic 
ecstasy . . . stands in contrast to Buber’s 
later emphasis on the hallowing of the every- 
day.” 

In the essay, “My Way to Hasidism,” he 
describes the manner in which this movement 
worked within him so that at last he appro- 
priated from it not an emphasis on mystical 
experience but upon “the fundamental rela- 
tion of his soul to the world: . . . his re- 
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sponsibility.” It was the flowering of this in- 
sight that transformed his thought so that 
man and God are not lost in unio mystica but 
remain over-against one another in dialogue. 
Yet it must be recognized that basically this 
) is in the nature of Jewish mysticism itself. 
> (See his “Introduction” to The Legend of 
the Baal-shem dated 1907: “The legend is 
3 the myth of I and Thou, of the caller and the 
» called, the finite which enters into the infi- 
nite and the infinite which has need of the 
 finite.”) It is clearly put in the introduction 
to the section “The Baal-Shem-Tov’s In- 
) struction in Intercourse with God” (first 
» published in 1927 and not as Friedman has it 
) in his Introduction [p. 15], 1928) : “A ‘mys- 
 ticism’ that may be called such because it 
é preserves the immediacy of the relation, 
guards the concreteness of the absolute and 
demands the involvement of the whole be- 
Hing...” The material contained in this 
section is of great value in and of itself for it 
presents the teachings of the founder of 
Hasidism and discloses the inner struggle 
Hagainst gnostic tendencies that are a part of 
the heritage of Jewish (and Christian) mys- 
ticism. (Some of the material here contains 
the same outspoken sexual analogies one en- 
counters in the Christian mystics quoted by 
3uber in Ekstatische Konfessionen.) The 
revious section, “The Way of Man Accord- 
ing to the Teachings of Hasidism,” offers a 
collection of episodes from the lives of the 
eading teachers of the movement together 
with Buber’s elucidation of the teaching em- 
died in the tale. Friedman suggests that 
‘no other of Buber’s works gives us so much 
{his own simple wisdom . . .” Indeed they 
ave a “spoken” quality whose impact is quite 
mpressive. The last section is an essay in 
vhich the insights of Hasidism are used to 
eal with the continuing problem of the rela- 
ion between religion and ethics and to pro- 
‘ide for “the unification of the ethical and re- 
igious spheres.” 
The value of this book on several levels has 
een amply indicated so that notice of one 
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error and a complaint will not detract from 
our appreciation of an important work. On 
page 47, the Mishnaic definition of a Hasid is 
incorrectly quoted. The proper reading from 
Pirke Abot 5.13 is: “He who says, What is 
mine is thine, and what is thine is thine.” Al- 
though Friedman notes the date of publica- 
tion for each section, fuller bibliographical 
data would be of value. 
Lou H. SILBERMAN 
Vanderbilt University 


THE BIBLE 


A Study of the Old Testament. By HERBERT 
Morrison Gace. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1958. 286 pages. $4.00. 


Herbert M. Gale, former head of the Bible 
department at Northfield School for Girls 
and now Professor of Religion at Wellesley 
College, compiled and annotated A Study of 
the Old Testament which Northfield had pri- 
vately printed and has used with great en- 
thusiasm for over two thousand students dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Now the book’s 
publication by Thomas Nelson & Sons makes 
this very valuable volume available to the 
schools and colleges of the country at large. 
Nelson has reprinted the revision which Mr. 
Gale made in 1953 for Northfield. 

Professor Gale revised the book just after 
serving on the committee of the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors that made 
the eurrent revision of the syllabus: “Course 
of Study for Secondary Schools Offering a 
Unit of Bible for College Entrance.” His 
book is a compilation, in the RSV translation, 
of the selection of Old Testament passages 
recommended in the NABI “Course of 
Study . . .” pamphlet. 

Within his twenty chapters (with subhead- 
ings), the biblical material is given verbatim 
and with biblical chapter and verse number- 
ings. Each of Mr. Gale’s twenty chapters is 
prefixed by a brief, highly condensed state- 
ment giving the scholarly placing of the com- 
position of the portion of the Bible under con- 
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sideration, together with the political, social, 
and religious background of the period. The 
passages themselves are supplied with foot- 
notes adding necessary information and ex- 
plaining ancient customs and beliefs. At the 
beginning of the book there is a note on the 
“Sources of the Pentateuch” with a brief ex- 
planation of J, E, D, and P. In all the biblical 
selections through // Samuel the sources are 
indicated by appropriate letters in parenthe- 
sis, let into the body of the text. The very 
young student can thus read in two versions 
the story of Noah and the Ark or the account ! 
of the young Joseph’s being carried down into }/ 
Egypt, and so see for himself something of | 
the way in which the sources were used. 
The great value of the book for secondary 
school students lies in the fact that it supplies 
in brief compass all the scholarly commen- 
tary necessary for the students’ understand- 
ing of the Bible passages, and so makes it 
possible for the student to do all his studying | 7 
in the Bible itself. And the book will be af 
scholarly godsend to those secondary school 
Christian teachers without special training in 
Bible who are suddenly asked to teach af 
course in Old Testament Literature. 
The editorial comments and the footnotes fF” 
are all of college caliber and the book would F- 
also seem to me to be very useful as a college ‘ 
textbook. While the book is too brief to serve 
as the text in a college course devoted to the F 
Old Testament, it would be invaluable as 2 Fy 
text for an Old Testament unit in an “Intro- F 
duction to Religion” course, or a course int 
“Backgrounds of English Literature,” or asa 
unit in an “Ancient History” or a “Grea 
Masterpieces” course. In this respect I think 
the book fills a long felt need at the college 
level. For the past decade I have been the 
dispenser af the NABI “Course of Study 
. . .” pamphlet, and I have been impressed 
with the large numbers of college professors 
who have requested that syllabus. 


RACHEL H. Kane 
Northfield School for Girls 
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THE BIBLE AND RACE 
by T. B. Maston 


Believing that the Bible is indeed the Christian’s 
supreme standard and in the light of wide-spread 
current interest, the author has reverently and care- 
fully searched the Bible to find and set forth its 
teachings about God’s intention for relations be- 
tween men of various races. 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 
by A. T. Robertson 


Using an expository approach rather than detailed 
commentary, this book brings out the peculiarly 
modern note in the emphasis upon social problems 
and reality in religion found in James. Revised by 
Heber F. Peacock. $2.75 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 
by A. T. Robertson 


A collection of studies revealing the various peo- 
ple and events which influenced the writing of the 
Gospel of Mark. Revised by Heber F. Peacock. 

$2.50 


Other newly revised A. T. Robertson books to be 
released soon: 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST— 
Revised by W. C. Strickland. $2.75 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS— 
Revised by W. C. Strickland. $2.75 


Available at your bookstore 


BROADMAN Tennessee 
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The Interpretation of the Bible. By JAMES 
D. Woop. London: Gerald Duckworth 
and Co., Ltd., 1958. ( Naperville, Ill. : Alec 
R. Allenson, Inc.) 184 pages. $2.75. 


This book has grown out of the widespread 
criticism of biblical researches, dictionaries 
and commentaries of our time which deal ex- 
haustively with background material, which 
is necessary for interpretation, without pro- 
ceeding to grapple with interpretation itself. 
The result is that the common reader often 
goes through a modern commentary and 
finds practically everything else but interpre- 
tation of the biblical text, which is what he is 
searching for. In other words, this book tes- 
tifies to a renewal, and perhaps a rediscovery, 
of interpretation of the Bible as the real and 
ultimate goal of all good scholarship. 

The author has provided a concise history 
of biblical interpretation from the beginning 
of the Christian movement down to our own 
time. This is a tremendous undertaking. The 
clarity of style, elimination of superfluous 
discussion, the penetration and compression 
of treatment, make this an unusually good 
book. All of us for our own good as well as 
that of the students we teach need to refresh 
ourselves and achieve a new orientation with 
reference to the history of biblical interpreta- 
tion and its importance for Christian life. 

Some of the terms have a formidable sound 
and seem foreign to modern ears. One en- 
counters literal, historical, mystical, spiritual, 
allegorical, typological, analogical, tropologi- 
cal, Christological, theological, not to men- 
tion other kinds of interpretation. I wondér 
how many of us could give the meaning of 
each of these terms. But each of them has a 
good meaning, one which is worth recovery 
whether we agree with it or not. 

I like the author’s recognition that it was 
the insight of Jesus himself which was the 
foundation of the earliest Christian biblical 
interpretation. Our scholarship has all but 
forgotten, if not repudiated, the meaning of 
Scripture. Here one follows efforts to grasp, 


retain and use that meaning. We have been 
brought up on the idea that there is one and 
only one meaning in a Scripture, which is 
the one the original author had in mind. But 
here one encounters theologians who as- 
sumed as a matter of course that there are 
three meanings, some found four, and others 
no less than seven. All of which sounds fan- 
tastic to us. But patient insight discovers that 
all of these old scholars had some sound basis 
for their subtleties. One reads with fascina- 
tion the views of Clement, Origin, Jerome, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli 
and Barth, to mention a few of the great fig- 
ures who pass swiftly through these pages. 
Each of them had an insight which in its 
proper context was true. They knew how to 
find and hear and express the Word of God 
for their generations. The real question for 
us is whether we are able to do the same 
thing. This little book should help all of us 
clarify the task which is ours as _ biblical 
scholars. 
S. VERNON McCasLanpD 
University of Virginia 


Old Testament Portraits. By KENDRICK 
StronG. Philadelphia: Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1958. x + 179 pages. $3.50. 


This is an interpretation of fourteen Old 


Testament characters. Some are the well- 
known characters such as Adam and Eve, 
Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Gideon, 
Samson, Elijah, and Jonah. Others are less 
known characters whose life situations con- 
tain valuable lessons for every age. They are 
Balaam, Jephthah, Micaiah, and Naaman. 
An excellent statement of the pertinence of 
the Old Testament is given in chapter one. 
“(1) The Old Testament is the record of a 
unique revelation of God. (2) The Old 
Testament is a wonderful storehouse of great 
personalities who have been illuminated by 
that growing light. (3) The Old Testament 
stands side by side with the New Testament 
as the world’s magnificent treasure-house of 
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An outstanding new volume in the 
Library of Christian Classics 


Volume 


Western 
Asceticism 


Edited by Owen Cuapwicx. Informative 
discussions of the origins and meaning of 
the ascetic ideal and the monastic life. . . 
two vital concepts that have been so impor- 
tant in the religious life of the Christian 
church. $5.00 


WESTMINSTER 


Books of lasting significance 


Communism 
and the 


Theologians 


Old 
Testament 
Theology 


Study of an Encounter 

By Cuartes C. West. A monumental study 
of the writings of such leading modern 
theologians as Emil Brunner, Paul Tillich, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth and others, 
that suggests how we may reach the human 
hearts beneath the ideological armor of 
Communism. $6.00 


By Lupwic K6u er. Ministers, teachers, all 
serious students of the Bible, will rejoice to 
find this classic German study of the Old 
Testament now available in the English lan- 
guage for the first time. $4.50 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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devotional literature. (4) In the Old Testa- 
ment is found an astonishingly high quality 
of social conscience. (5) Within the Old 
Testament may be seen the action of the 
moral law, as it operated in the lives of as 
choice a set of rascals as can be found any- 
where in literature. (6) Finally, the Old 
Testament is part of the root-soil of Christian 
faith.” 

The character studies are not simple biog- 
raphies. They are portrayals of the qualities 
composing those characters and interpreta- 
tions of those qualities as they related to God 
and as they speak universally to every age. 

Space will permit a statement regarding 
only one of the fourteen, Noah the Ark- 
builder. “Noah walked with God” indicates 
the real character of the man, and that is the 
quality God treasures in human character in 
all ages. The universe is geared to goodness, 
hence the salvation of Noah and the destruc- 
tion of the others. Righteousness is a per- 
manent quality because God maintains it 
through the operation of the moral law. 
Therefore, for this righteous man God has a 
means of helping him meet all the experi- 
ences through which he will pass, that of 
building an ark according to God’s specifica- 
tions. We, too, can join Noah in the “So- 
ciety of Ark-builders.” 


Rospert T. DANIEL 
Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


The Problem of History in Mark. By JAMES 
M. Roprnson. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1957. 95 pages. $1.75. 


The author begins his task with a summary 
description of the nineteenth-century view of 
Mark as “objective history,” of the turn-of- 
century idea of Mark as non-historical the- 
ology, of “a series of unlikely hypotheses” 
which all consider Mark to be mythology, and 
of the contemporary view which sees Mark 
as “theologically understood history” (Chap. 
I). 
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Turning, then, to the presentation of his 
own solution to the problem, Robinson tells 
us that “for Mark the driving force in history 
is the divine power of the end of time, opera- 
tive already in the history of Jesus, propel- 
ling the whole course of history toward its 
ultimate destiny” (p. 52). “The Spirit came 
into history upon Jesus,” resulting in a “cos- 
mic struggle between the Spirit and Satan” 
(p. 59) which is, for Mark, the meaning of 
Jesus’ history. This had its beginning in the 
baptism and temptation (Chap. II), which 
“marks the ‘beginning’ of the last hour and 
thus of the Christian history” (p. 32). The 
cosmic struggle continues in the exorcisms 
(Chap. III) and in the debates (Chap. IV) 
until “in the resurrection the force of evil is 
conclusively broken and the power of God’s 
reign is established in history” (p. 53). 

But our understanding of the meaning of 
history cannot be restricted to one brief pe- 
riod in the past, however significant. It must 
see the significance of the entire past and 
must answer the problem of existence in the 
present. Thus Mark’s philosophy of _his- 
tory comprehends Jewish history prior to the 
baptism, as well as history after the resurrec- 
tion in which the present (both Mark’s and 
ours) is involved (Chap. V). 

The victory of the Spirit in the third period 
takes place in the Gentile mission of the 
Church, in Christian faith, and in the life of 
the society created by Jesus’ action (Chap. 
VI). Faith is “an attitude oriented in terms 
of the eschatological struggle and committed 
to the historical action of Jesus and _ the 


77-78) 


Spirit” (pp. 77-7 


Though the monograph series is addressed 
to laymen and clergy, it is to be doubted that 
this volume will be much use to anyone who 


is unable to read New Testament Greek and 


who has had no prior introduction to current 


theological discussion. 


W. Huston 


The First Church in Windsor 
Windsor, Connecticut 
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Man, Morals 
and History 


TODAY’S LEGACY FROM ANCIENT 
TIMES AND BIBLICAL PEOPLES 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN 


“An interesting and very valuable intro- 

duction to Biblical history, ideals and re- 

ligion. Of particular importance is the characteristic breadth of inter- 

a est exhibited by the author in this, as in all his works. The present 

i work has a special value not indicated by its title: that is the attempt 

: to place Biblical history squarely within its ancient environment as 
illumined by archaeology.”—G. ERNEsT WRIGHT. 


“A valiant, forceful confession of faith in human progress, solidly 
grounded in science and history.”—MILLar Burrows. Illustrated. $5.00 


Kittel’s Bible Key Words, Volume II 
Translated and edited by J. R. COATES and HENRY P. KINGDON 


Four more Bible “key words” selected from one of the most notable 
works of modern biblical scholarship—Gnosis by RUDOLF BULT- 
MANN; Apostleship by KARL HEINRICH RENGSTORF; Basileia 
by K. L. SCHMIDT, H. KLEINKNECHT, K. G. KUHN and GER- 
HARD VON RAD; Lord by WERNER FOERSTER and GOTT- 
FRIED QUELL. “No library of New Testament studies is complete 
without it.”—THoMas S. KEPLER. 4.00 


Heaven in the Christian Tradition 
By ULRICH SIMON 


In this work of brilliant scholarship a biblical scholar brings together 
the thought of the Old and New Testaments to illumine a central but 
neglected Christian doctrine. “A book of great learning; clearly or- 
ganized, beautifully written. It touches interestingly and suggestively 
on most of the significant themes in biblical theology—God, Christ, 
sin, salvation, resurrection.”—JOHN KNox. $6.00 


SSS At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Jesus’ Promise to the Nations. By JoAcHIM 


Jeremias. The Franz Delitzsch Lectures 
for 1953. Translated from German by 
S. H. Hooke. Studies in Biblical Theology 
No. 24. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., 1958. %5 pages + bibliography + 
indices. $1.75. 


To find the New Testament basis for mis- 
sionary activity among non-Jews, the author 
of this monograph has thoroughly investi- 
gated Jesus’ attitude and teachings regarding 
Gentiles, an investigation which seemingly 
results in a contradiction. On the one hand, 
the author finds that Jesus pronounced a 
stern judgment upon the Jewish mission 
among the Gentiles, that he forbade his 
disciples during his lifetime to preach to non- 
Jews, and that he limited his own activity to 
Israel. On the other hand, he also finds that 
Jesus removed the nationalistic idea of 
vengeance from Jewish eschatological ex- 
pectations of redemption, that he definitely 
promised Gentiles a share in salvation, and 
that his redemptive activity and lordship in- 
cluded Gentiles. 

The reason for this apparent contradiction, 
according to the author, is Jesus’ understand- 
ing of “the eschatological pilgrimage of the 
Gentiles to the mountain of God at the time 
of the last judgment” (p. 62), as taught in 
the Old Testament, as well as in extra- 
canonical literature. It is from this eschato- 
logical viewpoint that he would understand 
Jesus’ words (Matt. 8:11) “many will come 
from east and west and sit at table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven,” and many of Jesus’ parables and 
sayings. Furthermore, he would have Jesus 
referring to the “temple of the new age” in 
Mark 14:58f., in his act of cleansing the 
temple at Jerusalem; in Matt. 16:18, where 
Peter is made its foundation stone (an amaz- 
ing foundation for an eschatological struc- 
ture!) ; and in Mark 12:10, where the Son 
of Man is the stone which completes the 
building. Accordingly, Jesus expected and 
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announced the redemptive incorporation of 


Gentiles into the people of God, but it was 
to be “the result of God’s eschatological act 
of Power” (p. 71), performed in his own 
good time. 

But why did Jesus limit his own present 
mission so exclusively to Israel? Why did he 
feel that his ministry was not a part of God’s 
final summons to the Gentiles? To this ques- 
tion the author finds no direct answer given 
by Jesus, but rather one given by the primi- 
tive church. Before God’s call could go out 
to the Gentiles two prior conditions must be 
fulfilled—the message of salvation must first 
be addressed to Israel, and Jesus must first 
die on the cross. Jesus viewed his own min- 
istry as a fulfillment of these necessary pre- 
conditions. He preached to Israel, and died 
on the cross in order that the incorporation 
of the Gentiles into the Kingdom of God 
might be possible. 

Hence, as far as the modern missionary 
task is concerned, it is firmly rooted in God's 
redemptive activity. It is “a part of the final 
fulfillment, a divine factual demonstration of 
the exaltation of the Son of Man, an eschatol- 
ogy in the process of realization” (p. 75). 

To explain Jesus’ conduct toward the Gen- 
tiles in contrast to his teachings, the author 
imparts to him theological motivations for 
his conduct which probably never entered 
Jesus’ mind. Could it not be that Jesus limited 
his ministry to the Jews because he was a 
Jew, living among Jews, who understood 
Jews, and could accomplish more among 
them than he could have among Gentiles? If 
Jesus’ death actually opened the way for 
God’s eschatological day (p. 72) when the 
universal Kingdom of God could arrive, why 
did men like Paul make it a policy to continue 
to preach to.Jews first, and only afterward to 
Gentiles? Why did they not go directly to 
Gentiles from the first after Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion, if they felt that God’s eschatological 
act of power had been accomplished? Still 
unexplained by the author is how the act o/ 
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Out of insecurity and despair, a great faith 
was born. . . . And this new work by Kee and 
Young tells the story of how this faith and its 
community emerged—and of the practices and 
beliefs that are unique and distinguish it from 
other religious communities. 


Understanding the Nem 
Cestament 


By HOWARD CLARK KEE and FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 


“The appearanee of this book and of its com- 
panion volume on the OT (B. W. Anderson, 
Understanding the OT, 1957) has been hailed 
joyfully by college teachers of religion across 
the country. For several decades no adequate 
introductory college texts in the biblical field 
have been available. 


“The preparation of these volumes was ini- 
tiated - the Committee on Projects and Re- 
search of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. The authors, all teaching in 
the biblical field at the seminary level, have 
carried out the intent of the National Council 
magnificently. 


“Understanding the NT is a very comprehen- 
sive work. Most of the major aspects of modern 
NT scholarship are caught up in it: introduc- 
tion, history, archaeology, geography and _ to- 
pography, religionsgeschichte, theology. The 
whole early Christian movement passes before 
the reader's eyes, not as a spectator but as a 
participant would see it. The major interest of 
the writers lies in the faith of the primitive 
community. The writings of the NT are seen 
not as “isolated literary products . . . but as 
records of the living faith and gave rise to the 
Christian church.” (From a review in the 
JOURNAL OF BIBLE & RELIGION) 


Pub. 1957 Text price $6.50 


Understanding the Old Cestament 


By BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


“For decades there has been a need for 
good college texts in introductory courses 
in Bible. This volume . . . is a major at- 


integration of the complex web of contem- 
porary scholarshi ip, as well as a similar in- 
tegration of the diversity of the Old Testa- 


tempt to fill this need. Its format is excel- 
lent: generous length, well bound, clear 
illustrations and clearer chronological ta- 
bles, excellent index and bibliography. Each 
chapter begins with a statement of purpose 
and ends with a summary and evaluation of 
ground covered... . 


“The primary strength of the book is its 


ment itself. Here one is given the overall 
picture of the Old Testament as well as the 
individual contributions made by literary 
criticism, form criticism, archaeology, all 
held in balance by the approach of biblical 
theology.’ (From a review in the JOURNAL 
OF BIBLE & RELIGION) 


Pub. 1957 Text price $6.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, PRENTICE-HALL Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Jesus’ death removed any barriers to a Gen- 
tile mission, a mission in which Jews had al- 
ready been engaged for some years. The 
spread of the Gospel to Gentiles seems to 
have been a gradual, evolutionary develop- 
ment as the early church came to see and 
understand the universal implications of the 
Gospel, and to develop enough grace to live 
up to its requirements. Jesus’ death as a 
ransom for many (p. 72) as a prior condition 
to the Gentile mission is convincing only to 
persons who view Jesus’ death from the 
author’s particular theological persuasion, 
and causes one to wonder who is the more 
guilty of distortions, expansions, or even 
mythologizing, the New Testament writers 
or subsequent theologians. 


E. Ropert ANDRY 
Butler University 


The Gospel of the Incarnation. By GEORGE 
S. Henpry. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1958. 174 pages. $3.75. 


One does not need to subscribe to the 
Hegelian philosophy to realize the fact that, 
periodically, Christian thought moves from 
pole to pole in its insights and emphases. It 
is difficult to view life, and to see it whole, 
all at one and the same time. And the picture 
is further complicated by the fact that differ- 
ent sections of the Church have tended to 
major in a particular aspect of truth, as 
though it were the whole of truth. 

Any serious attempt to overcome this 
fragmentation is to be welcomed. Professor 
Hendry has done just this in The Gospel of 
the Incarnation. He begins with the thesis 
that Western theology, and Protestant the- 
ology in particular, has seen the focus of the 
gospel in the cross (atonement), while East- 
ern theology has stressed the incarnation. 
And through the centuries this bifurcation of 
the truth, for this is what it is essentially, has 
continued. The result has been a failure to 
realize the significance of each which, in 


turn, has brought tragic division in the body 
of Christ. 

How did this situation come about? The 
answer that is suggested is that “the principal 
cause of this fragmentation of the gospel has 
been the neglect of the incarnate life of Christ, 
and this in turn is traced to the metaphysical 
misconstruction of the humanity of Christ in 
the thought of the early church, as it is en- 
shrined in the second homo-ousion of the 
Chalcedonian Definition.” More specifically, 
in approaching the universality of Christ, the 
Chalcedonian definition affirmed Jesus’ in- 
dividual manhood rather than his relation to 
humanity itself. 

But the beginning of the difficulty, how- 
ever, was not at Chalcedon. Professor Hen- 
dry sees its origin, instead, in the kerygma of 
the early church itself which, he feels, showed 
little interest in the Jesus of history. It is not 
that the reality of his earthly career is denied, 
but that the details of that life were neglected, 
and the work of God in Christ as this relates 
to man’s redemption was given precedence 
over our Lord’s actual teachings and minis- 
try. 

It is heartening to this reviewer to find in 
this work a reaffirmation of the theological 
significance of the Jesus of history. Theology 
can so easily become stereotyped so that it is 
little more than an ideational formula. And 
when, for instance, one meets Professor 
Hendry’s insistence that Jesus brought for- 
giveness to men, not only by dying for them 
but also by living for them, it is a sign of 
theological vitality. 

Although the history of thought in these 
matters is traced with some detail, the pres- 
ent is not neglected. The incarnation is 
viewed as continuing in the church through 
the presence of the Spirit. Both the Word 
and the sacraments, as these bring newness 
of life to believers, bear witness to this fact. 


M. LayMon 
Editor, Adult Publications 
The Methodist Church 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


Studien zu Luther und zum Luthertum. By 
Lauri Harxora. Uppsala: A.-B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, 1958. 158 pages. 
8 kr. 


Legis. By Lauri Harxora. Uppsala: 
A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1958. 
155 pages. 8 kr. 


These two monographs from the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala in Sweden, though difficult 
for American readers because of their Ger- 
man language, illuminate Luther’s view of 
Jaw and gospel, discuss the so-called “third 
use of the law” as it was developed by 
Melanchthon, Calvin, and Lutheran ortho- 
Wdoxy, and refer to contemporary questions 
about the significance of law for Christians. 


Haikola’s somewhat diffuse “Studies about ° 


Wuther and Lutheranism” is developed from 
dissertation, “Law and Gospel according 
o Matthias Flacius Illyricus,” published in 
95%. It is valuable because of its movement 
behind Lutheran orthodoxy to Luther’s own 
Wore dynamic understanding of the relation 
‘between human fallenness and justification, 
specially as he put it in his evangelical but 

Mealist “simul iustus et peccator” formula. 

» The Scandinavian and German Luther 
iterature is fully cited and Latin quotations 
re ample and meticulous. The essay does 
ack, however, a vigorous central thesis which 
imits the effect of its able discussion of an- 
hropology, faith, life, guilt, Christ fulfilling 
le law, repentance, and justification. 

The second volume on the “Use of the 
w” is of great interest. Haikola carries 
tward the studies of Bring, Pinomaa, Elert, 
Althaus, Joest, and Ebeling on this theme. 
e notes that the Reformation, in partially 
ejecting the ancient and medieval tradition 
f natural law, developed a threefold use of 
¢ law, which can easily be found in Calvin’s 
Institutes,” Book II, 7, and in the Lutheran 
Formula of Concord,” Article VI. 

There was no controversy about the first 
vo uses of the law except that their order 


DISPENSATIONALISM 


IN AMERICA 


C. Norman Kraus 
Dispensationalism in America 
is a thorough analysis of the rise 
and development of this move- 
ment in the United States and 
Canada during the nineteenth 
century. 

It discusses the origins of the 
movement among the Plymouth 
Brethren, leading Biblical out- 
lines, important early confer- 
ences, and the influence of the 
Scofield Reference Bible. The fi- 
nal chapter points out differences 
between dispensationalism and 
historic Christianity. 

Since little has been published 
on this subject, the book will be 
a valuable reference work. Fore- 
word by Dr. Lefferts Loetscher. 

$3.00 


ECUMENICAL 


Carefully planned to survey 


the field of worship, these stud- 
ies have been written by some 
of the world’s outstanding schol- 
ars. They discuss ways of wor- 
ship and traditional and experi- 
mental liturgies. Four volumes 
available now, two more sched- 
uled for spring, 1959. 

Each, $1.50; set of 4, $5.00 


Essays on the Lord’s Supper 
by Oscar Cullmann and 
F. J. Leenhardt 


Worship in the Church of 
South India 

by T. S. Garrett 

An Experimental Liturgy 

by J. G. Davies with G. Cope 
and D. A. Tytler 


Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning 
of Worship 
by William Nicholls 


ask your bookseller 
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was reversed in the two traditions. The first 
use of law for the Lutherans was to preserve 
external discipline; its function was largely 
political (biirgerlich). The second use was 
to disclose guilt to the sinner and lead him to 
Christ. Calvin agreed, making the first use, 
however, disclosure of guilt and the second 
use preservation of discipline. 

The third use of the law raised the question 
whether the regenerate man needed prescrip- 
tive laws to shape his life. Concord and Cal- 
vin both answered with a resounding “Yes.” 
Calvin’s reasoning was clear. The elect need 
constant aid and exhortation to obedience. 
Concord agreed after clarifying Lutheran 
views through Melanchthon’s discussions of 
the third use of the law, and coming to the 
conclusion in the second antinomian strife 
with Andreas Poach that Christian over- 
confidence must be rejected. 

Haikola points out the difficulty of this type 
of formulation for Luther’s theology. Lu- 
ther’s view on the freedom of a Christian man 
made extensive use of the law for the regen- 
erate very dubious since Luther was very 
alert lest the gospel be made into a new law. 
Moreover, Luther did not give to the term 
“third use of the law” the meaning assigned 
to it by Concord and Calvin. 

On the other hand, Lutheran orthodoxy 
in appealing to the third use of the law for 
the regenerate (ftir die Gerechtfertigen und 
Wiedergeborenen) described renewal as oc- 
curring in progressive psychological stages. 
Elaborate scholasticism was also reintroduced 
to explain the process. Luther’s “simul ius- 
tus et peccator” came to mean partly justified 
and partly a sinner, thereby encouraging the 
unfortunate orthodox Lutheran tendency to- 
ward excessive inward concern with the sin- 
ful state of the soul, and leading toward 
passivity rather than an active, whole life of 
Christian responsibility. 

The author regards Luther’s paradoxical 
view that man is wholly justified and wholly 
a sinner in every event of human action as an 
explanation far more true to experience and 


more in accord with evangelical preaching of 
faith than any moralism or self-realization | 
theory. For Luther, the reality of Christian 
forgiveness, freedom, and love was more 
ultimate than natural law or calculations of © 
equity. 

Haikola concludes that the third use of the 
law, though important and inevitable, devel- | 


oped from a too mechanically objective view | ¥i 


of the role of law in Christian faith, which 
undermined seriously Luther’s recovery of § 
the gospel. One may well accept the general | 
conclusions of Luther on this question with- 
out agreeing that practical applications of f 


Christian legal responsibility must always be | ¥g 


in accord with his suspicion of legal interpre- 
tations. At any rate, this is a significant and J 
suggestive essay on a problem of contempo- 
rary interest and of real importance. 


Lowe H. Zuck 
Eden Theological Seminary 


Calvin: Commentaries. Edited and trans- 


lated by JosepH HarouTuNIAN. Library 
of Christian Classics, vol. XXIII. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 414 
pages. $5.00. 


Of all the volumes thus far published in the 
Library of Christian Classics, this is one of 
the most delightful to read. This may come 
as somewhat of a surprise to those who have 
known John Calvin only through the sus 
tained, frequently technical, and sometimes 
intricate arguments of the Jnstitutes. To sa\ 
that Luther often provides delightful read: 
ing would be a commonplace observation, 
but few would associate that descriptive tert! 
with the supposedly dour Frenchman 0! 
Geneva. The reason for this mistaken esti- 
mate of Calvin’s writings is not simply tha! 
so few people have been introduced to an) 
of his works other than the /nstitutes. Av 
even more fundamental reason is that his 
Commentaries, for example, have been avail 
able to the English reader only in translation: 
more than a century old. Thus most of t! 
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Bhave been forced to read Calvin in a stilted 


and outmoded language that is neither his 
nor our own. Consequently, it has been 
difficult for us to imagine the excitement of 
those who crowded the Academy to hear Cal- 
vin lecture. This defect has been remedied 
in the selections from the Commentaries 
which Professor Haroutunian has given us, 
for he has provided a new translation which 
has caught the vividness and directness of 
Calvin’s own spoken word. 

The felicitousness of expression and the 


Fireshness of phrase make for delightful read- 


ing, but this is not the primary interest which 
grips the reader and which causes him to 
sample the book again and again at random. 
At every point in his Commentaries, Calvin 
was seeking to clarify the biblical text for 


Phis hearers in terms of their practical con- 
Hcerns, endeavoring to help them hear the 
W\Vord of God which was addressed to their 


condition. 


And, as Haroutunian re- 


Marks, “it is surprising how often he does 


the same for a present-day reader.” 
The selections from the Commentaries are 


hila- 
414 


in the 
ne ol 


lrawn together under nine headings: the 
sible, the knowledge of God, Jesus Christ, 
he Christian life, faith, providence, election 
ind predestination, ethics and the common 
ife, and the Church. There are also three 
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elections from Calvin’s prefaces, including 
he seven page autobiographical sketch which 
s taken from the Dedication to the Com- 
nentary on the Psalms. To have this latter 
tem made readily available is alone worth 
he price of the volume. 

In addition to the text, the editor has pro- 
‘ided a fascinating introduction which brings 
alvin to life in terms of his central concern 
fo to interpret God’s Word that it would 
serve to strengthen and sustain those who 
aily walked in fear of apprehension, torture, 
mprisonment, exile, or death. The introduc- 
ion also deals with Calvin’s competence as a 
umanist scholar and a biblical critic, and it 
fectively relates his thinking to some of the 
asic issues of contemporary biblical schol- 
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arship. The editor notes that he has “much 
more material in hand” and that someday he 
may be able to use it, if there should be “a 
sufficient demand for it.” It is the earnest 
hope of the reviewer that the publication of 
the additional selections will not long be 
delayed, especially those dealing with topics 
which he felt compelled to pass over because 
of space limitations in the present volume. 


WIntTHROP S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


WORLD RELIGIONS 


The Religions of Man. By Huston SMitH. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xi 
+ 314 pages. $5.00. 


We are fore-warned by the author that this 
is not a textbook, does not give a well- 
rounded view of the religions discussed, and 
is not a work of comparison or evaluation. 
“This book is not a balanced view of its sub- 
ject,” writes Professor Smith (p. 4). This 
reviewer agrees, but unlike the author feels 
regret at that fact. 

It is an attempt to disclose and communi- 
cate to the reader just what it is in each of 
seven religions that makes it meaningful and 
significant to its adherents. If the reader will 
lay aside his own bias and forego the pleasure 
of cavil he may find himself almost serially 
converted to Hinduism, Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Islam, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity. It is perhaps well for western read- 
ers that Christianity comes last. Each chap- 
ter has appended to it an excellent annotated 
bibliography in the form of “Suggestions for 
Further Reading.” This is sufficient to cool 
the ardor and lead the reader to press on into 
the next chaptef and next religion. It is a 
difficult task to make each religion so rich in 
insights and noble thought measure up to 
each other one without blurring them. Pro- 
fessor Smith apparently is genuinely sensi- 
tive to each. He has done a fine piece of 
communicating. 

Unfortunately the book has not always 
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CHANCE AND PROVIDENCE 
by William G. Pollard 
The Executive Director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, who is also a 


priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church, gives his views on God’s action in a world 
governed by scientific law. $3.50 


SPIRIT, SON AND FATHER 
CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE LIGHT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
by Henry P. Van Dusen 
A major work on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, which traces the development of the 


doctrine through the Bible and Church history and indicates its place in Christian 
theology. $3.50 


CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE 


by John C. Bennett 
A timely, concrete discussion of Church-State relations on such questions as education, 


freedom, foreign policy, etc. by the author of many books in the field of social 
ethics. $4.50 


JESUS CHRIST AND MYTHOLOGY 
by Rudolf Bultmann 


A new and thorough discussion of the point of view of one of the world’s best known 
scholars on interpreting the New Testament. $1.95 


THE REALITY OF THE CHURCH 
by Claude Welch 


“The ablest and most significant discussion of the theme of ‘the Church’ in current 
theological literature."°—-HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. $3.95 


| AND THOU 


by Martin Buber 


One of the most important contemporary religious works, offered in a completely 
reset edition with a long, new illuminating postscript by the author. $1.75 


A HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Revised edition, 1959 
by Williston Walker 


Completely revised by C. C. Richardson, Wilhelm Pauck and R. T. Handy of the 
Union Theological Seminary. This scholarly work, which for many years has enjoyed 
outstanding success and recognition, in this new edition takes advantage of recent 
historical facts and new interpretations in the light of modern scholarship. $5.50 
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These important 
titles now 
available in 
paper-covered 
student’s edition! 


$1.50 


JESUS AND 


THE WORD 
by Rudolf Bultmann 


PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIANITY 


by John Dillenberger 
and Claude Welch 


GUIDE TO THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by William A. Spurrier 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC 


AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CAPITALISM 


by Max Weber 


THE MASTER: 
A LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 


measured up to the canons of scholarly ac- 
curacy the academic world requires. How- 
ever, it was not written so to be judged. The 
name of Saint Gregory Nazianzen is mis- 
spelled (p. 19). Not one in a thousand read- 
ers will be able to call up a mental image of 
Chirico’s “Nostalgia of the Infinite” for the 
illustrative purposes it is employed to con- 
vey (p. 24). C. S. Lewis makes his original 
reference to “tapioca” as coming from a 
young lady parishioner and not his own boy- 
hood (p. 65). It seems strange to state that 
“Jehovah” is a misspelling of the word Yah- 
weh without raising an eyebrow about the 
whole matter of vowels and syllabication in 
Hebrew, as though anyone knows how the 
tetragrammaton is to be pronounced (p. 
228). To suggest that the Western Church 
entered the sixteenth century “whole” is to 
overlook a half dozen significant breaks from 
the Cathari through Wyclif to the Walden- 
sian movement (p. 302). But the purposes 
of the author do not make these faults more 
than the cavils of the reviewer. It is really a 
good book if you want to grow in love and 
understanding of the religions of man. Yet 
I wonder if I really ought to love some of 
them. Maybe what is needed is thorough 
scholarly analysis with a separating of wheat 
and chaff. But then, that comes in the end 
no matter what religion you follow. In the 
meantime, maybe we better learn to love. 


JOHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


Tao Teh King. By Lao-tzvu. Interpreted 
as Nature and Intelligence, by Archie J. 
Bahm. New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958, 126 pages. Paper 85¢, 
cloth $2.25. 


There seems to be a perennial interest in 
the little Taoist classic. Like the Bhagavad 
Gita of Hinduism, it seems to possess some- 
thing of a fascination for people of the West. 
Something over forty translations of it have 
appeared in English, to say nothing of those 
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in the vernaculars of Europe. This is not a 
new translation. At least, there is no claim 
in the book that it is. Whether the author 
even knows Chinese is not stated. It claims 
to be only an interpretation and acknowledges 
twelve previous English editions as the basis 
employed in the preparation of the present 
book. 

The book has often been called obscure, 
difficult, mysterious. This the interpreter 
denies. On the other hand he insists that it is 
“a classic of simplicity, not only of ancient 
China nor merely of Chinese civilization, but 
of all mankind for all time. . . . one of the 
clearest and simplest of the early philosophies 
of mankind.” He admits that Lao-tzu may 
have over-simplified the comprehension of 
life which is at best not easy to comprehend, 
but that its spirit is universal and “at once 
both profound and simple, and both powerful 
and obvious.” Comparing this rendering with 
that of others, recognized as being well ac- 
quainted with the original Chinese, it is re- 
markably clear and simple in spots where the 
others are indeed obscure or vague. Natu- 
rally one wonders which is right. 

In addition to presenting a new interpreta- 
tive rendering of the classic, the author has 
added some forty pages about Lao-tzu and 
his book in which he undertakes to defend 
his claim of the essential simplicity of the 
classic, by quoting from the text, and by a 
comparison with the teachings of Confucius, 
for whom he believes that Lao-tzu provided 
an essential philosophic basis. I suspect that 
Confucian scholars will raise questions con- 
cerning this. 

Translators have not been agreed upon a 
proper translation of the term Tao. Several 
have preferred just to leave it untranslated 
simply transliterating the Chinese character 
for Tao. This allows the reader to draw up 
his own definition of the word by letting the 
ancient sage tell him what it is or how it 
works. Prof. Bahm uses the term Nature, 
and then tells what he means by it. Almost 
inescapably some of the overtones of Western 


thought which cling to the term are likely © 
thus to be carried over into the reading, and 
some thing may thus be read into Lao-tz | 
which was not there originally. 

At all events the interpretation is stimv- 
lating and therefore worth while. Certainly — 
he has made the reading of the classic much | 
more simple and understandable. 


Cuas. S. BRADEN 
Prof. Emeritus 
Northwestern University 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Babylon and the Old Testament (Studies in / 
Biblical Archaeology No. 8). By Awnoki 
Parrot. Translated by S. H. Hooke from, 7 
the French, Babylone et Ancien Testa 
ment (Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestl, 
1956). New York: Philosophical Library, © 
Inc., 1958. 166 pages. $2.75. 


In the introductory volume of this series 7 
(Discovering Buried Worlds [1955], p.— 
118) Parrot wrote with poetic sensitivity oi, 
the greatest capital of the ancient world zt 
the site of which today a wooden board an 
nounces simply: “Babylon Halt. Trains stop 
here to pick up passengers.” In the present 
volume, latest to appear in the series, he 
returns to this site and traces its histor 
through the many centuries of Babylon'}) 
greatness. 

The book is plainly organized into tw 
main sections. The first recounts the explo> 
ration of Babylon from the visits of earl) A 
travelers, such as Rabbi Benjamin of Tudeli}” 
in the twelfth century, to the long continue(f 
and highly scientific excavations of Roberf” 
Koldewey begun in 1899 and terminated} 
only by the war in 191%. The second ant : 
longer section follows the history of Babylot i 
on the basis of the archeological discoverie} 
and with particular reference to the relatior: : 
ships with Old Testament history. 


Babylon is mentioned first in a text i 
around 2350 B.C.; it is last named on a tab} ; 
let of 10 B.C. The Sumerians called it Kop” 
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dingir meaning “gate of god” and the Ak- 
kadians translated this literally as Bab-ilu 
with the same meaning, or Bab-ilani, “gate 
of the gods” ; hence come the Hebrew Babel 
and the Greek Babylon. The proud claims of 
the city are well reflected in a map of the 
world on a clay tablet in the British Museum 
where Babylon is located at the center of the 
cosmos. At least twice in the long millen- 
niums of its existence Babylon was in fact 
the ruler of the Eastern world. The first 
period of splendor and dominance was in the 
time of Hammurabi (1792-1750 are Parrot’s 
dates for this king), an epoch which the 
author describes as challenging the epochs of 
Pericles, Augustus, and Louis XIV. The 
second was the Neo-Babylonian period whose 
greatest king was Nebuchadnezzar. Signifi- 


} cantly enough, Old Testament history con- 


nects particularly with Mesopotamia at both 
points. According to Parrot it is at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century that the 
migration of Terah falls; and it was of 
course under Nebuchadnezzar that the Jews 
were exiled by the waters of Babylon. The 
archeological materials which relate to the 
biblical history and at a great many points 
illustrate it and confirm it are discussed 
lucidly and in detail in this book. 

On page 30 the reference to Plate 3 would 
seem to be an error (the reference to Plate 
6 on page 29 is correct). There is now a 
newer edition of Parker and Dubberstein, 
Babylonian Chronology, cited on page 79. 
On page 80 the capture of Babylon is dated 
both in 538 and in 539. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 
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THE CHURCH 


Christ’s Messengers. Studies in the Acts of the 
Apostles. By C. F. D. Moule. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1957. 94 pages. $1.25. 


This is not a commentary, but a small analytical 
study of Acts for which Moule suggests the in- 
formal subtitle, “The Story of What God’s Special 
Messengers Did.” He sees particular fitness in the 
designation of the apostles primarily as witnesses: 
“The church’s share is witness—simply giving evi- 
dence, not of its own strength, but of God’s” (p. 
15). Following a very brief introduction the 
author divides his book into three chapters, each 
corresponding to one aspect of the witness of the 
early church. 

First is the “witness of action.” Here he dis- 
cusses typical bold deeds recounted in Acts of the 
earliest apostolic activity. Presently he discusses 
the apostolic miracles. After defining the various 
terms: teras, dynamis, and s€meion by which the 
New Testament designates miracles, Moule gives 
the following excellent definition of biblical miracle: 
“Tf we are true to the New Testament, (a miracle) 
is not merely a surprising or ominous event, but 
an event which is a sign of God’s power actually 
at work then and there in some special way” 
(p. 32). 

The second chapter, on the “witness of words” 
deals with the speeches in Acts. It is refreshing to 
be reminded by Moule that the apostolic preaching 
was not telling people to be good, but was rather 
the giving of evidence of what they had seen and 
heard. He presents essentially the theory of the 
New Testament Kerygma familiar to students of 
Dodd without ever using the technical term. Typical 
of the author’s arresting style is his comment on 
the indispensability of baptism in the apostolic 
church. “A Hindu, like Gandhi, can accept a great 
deal of the teaching of the New Testament. But if 
you want to remain a Hindu, you must not be 
baptized; and if you are baptized, you are no 
longer a Hindu. It is they, even more than the 
Christians, who underline the importance of what 
Peter said in the first Christian sermon” (p. 53). 

In the third chapter, on the “witness of com- 
munity life’ Moule notes the strange mixture of 
people who made up the early church, and also 
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warns the reader against the romantic notion that 
the earliest church was not plagued with divisions 
even as the modern church is. The witness of 
community life of the early church is to be seen 
under three aspects. First, the earliest Christians 
remained loyal to what the apostles taught, the 
proclamation of the gospel, and not simply moral 
instructions. Secondly, sharing marked the earliest 
church. Moule’s explanation of the true meaning 
of koinonia as not simply “community” but rather 
“participation,” or “having a joint share in” the 
Holy Spirit should have a wholesome corrective 
influence against the rather loose, not to say some- 
what sentimental usage of this word in popular 
Christian terminology today. The breaking of 
bread and the prayers were the final marks of the 
earliest Christian community. 

The most important single virtue of these books 
taken together is their effective underscoring of 
the central fact of New Testament Christianity, its 
primary devotion to proclaiming the saving act of 
God in and through the incarnation of Christ. 
Christians need everlastingly to be reminded that 
all else in Christianity hinges upon this. 


Ropert S. Eccies 
DePauw University 


Initiation a la Liturgie. By I. H. Darmats, O. P. 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. 227 pages. 
105 Belgian francs. 


This is an extraordinarily rich and thoughtful 
treatment of a subject too often neglected by those 
who are concerned with the study of the Christian 
religion. The liturgy of the Christian church is 
often viewed as incidental to its faith and its life. 
The Dominican professor Dalmais shows how and 
why the liturgical act, the “mystery” of encounter 
between God and men in Christ, is not merely a 
sign or a symbol but a reality, or rather the reality 
of life in the church. Beginning with a clear and 
thorough treatment of the theology of the liturgy, 
and of the various liturgical acts and elements, he 
continues with a historical summary of the develop- 
ments in the West and in the East. He not only 
emphasizes the excellence of the Roman liturgy but 
points out how it has been reformed and is being 
reformed. 
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Protestant readers may be surprised to find that, 
except by implication, no attention is paid to vari- 
ous forms of Protestant worship. But if they re- 
member that Pére Dalmais is writing for Roman 
Catholic Christians, they will find a great deal of 
material in his book which speaks to their own con- 
dition. He writes not a simple descriptive text but 
an appeal to Christians to enter more fully into the 
action which both “constitutes and expresses the 
Church.” It is at this point, of course, that the 
Catholic doctrine of the church as the means by 
which the mystery of salvation is dispensed among 
mankind will create some theological difficulties 
for non-Catholic readers. Without such a doctrine, 
it would seem that a liturgical emphasis would be 
pointless. 

Anyone, however, who wants to discover what 
Catholic liturgy can mean to those who fully par- 
ticipate in it will derive benefit from this book. 
Beautifully printed, and illustrated with thought- 
provoking photographs, it reflects one of the most 
important theological movements in the Roman 
Church today. Its orientation toward the study of 
the Bible, of the history of religions, and of church 
history makes it especially significant. 


Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago 


Yale and the Ministry. By Rotanp H. Barnton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. xiii + 
297 pages. $5.00. 


Religion and Learning at Yale. By RALPH HENRY 
GapriEL. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958. x + 271 pages, n.p. 


The religious history of Yale University has been 
recently recounted by two major historians, each 
turning from his primary field of inquiry to trace 
the role of the University they serve in the de- 
velopment of theology and in the traning for the 
ministry in America. Despite the similarity of 
subject matter, the two books supplement each other 
admirably. Roland H. Bainton, Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale Divinity School, be- 
gins his account with an examination of the place 
of Yale College in the whole of New England re- 
ligious culture, and only gradually narrows his 
narrative to the Divinity School, its faculty and stu- 
dents, when Divinity becomes completely differen- 
tiated from the main concerns of the University. 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Sterling Professor of History, 
turns from his broad concern with the rise of 
American democratic culture to the examination of 
the place of the unusual church gathered within 
the precincts of Yale College and duly constituted 
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in 1957 according to the uses of the churches of 
the Congregational way. In order to escape the 
limitations of a seemingly parochial assignment, 
Gabriel at frequent intervals brings in bulletins 
concerning the general American military, politi- 
cal, and cultural situations, as they would have 
been known to the principals in the history of the 
College Church at Yale. In thus enhancing the 
vividness of his portrayal, he at the same time is 
deflected somewhat from that more careful analysis 
of the inner relations between the study of re- 
ligion and the other disciplines suggested by the 
title of the book. In contrast, Bainton, the title of 
whose book suggests the limited topic of profes- 
sional training, actually succeeds in documenting 
and analyzing some of the larger issues of the 
struggle between science and theology. Bainton’s 
line drawings of the faculty of the College and 
Divinity School admirably reinforce the effect of 
his skilful delineations of theological character. 

Neither book is pretentiously documented. Com- 
plementing each other, they are a fascinating tran- 
script of the place of Yale in the history of re- 
ligious culture in America. 


Georce H. WILLIAMS 
Harvard Divinity School 


Religious Buildings for Today. Edited by JoHN KNox 
SHEAR. New York: F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
1956. vi + 183 pages. $7.50. 


Unless you are one of that diminishing group 
who—still unfazed—hold that “religious architec- 
ture’’ means ‘‘Gothic architecture,’ you are almost 
certain to find this a fascinating book. It documents 
a revolution in American religious buildings (and 
there are few books on this subject). It is rich in 
suggestions for speculation about what has been 
happening in religion in this country. And it is an 
attractive picture book, good for helping one shift 
mental gears, whether one gives it ten minutes or 
an hour. 

Religious Buildings for Today offers evidence on a 
number of intriguing theses. For example, in perusing 
it I find it difficult to doubt that we are now in this 
country in one of the great ages of religiosity of 
Western history.: The evidence is not merely in the 
statistics about how many churches are going up 
(one competent source estimates 70,000 in a decade, 
costing something over six billion dollars!). More 
significant is that these buildings, on which a great 
deal of architectural skill is lavished, are almost 
exclusively small churches scattered through the 
parishes of the nation; they must be considered 
indicative of a great deal of religious interest on 
the part of individuals in thousands of congregations. 
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Just as evident is that modern religious architec- 
ture has not produced much in the way of the 
staggeringly magnificent and glorious: this book 
shows nothing remotely parallel to the Hagia 
Sophia, Durham or Chartres; indeed, the modern 
temper seems to have little interest in such age-defy- 
ing symbols. The buildings illustrated in this volume 
are almost exclusively intended for the present and 
the immediately succeeding generation—so short is 
our range! 

It is clear, of course, that the revolt against putting 
up todav work in styles indigenous to other ages— 
Gothic, Byzantine, or what have you—has been won. 
We are now free to have modern architecture, even 
in churches. So the new problem for both churchman 
and architect is, ‘‘What have we got to offer with 
this freedom?” Although there are illustrated here 
some buildings of great imaginative and devotional 
genius (for instance, Le Corbusier’s Notre Dame du 
Haut), there are far more which suggest that our 
creativity consists in repetition of ‘simple, straight- 
forward use of materials’’ and a few other clichés 
of what has been called ‘‘the clinical style.” One of 
the great services of this book is to remind that so 
far we have mainly freed ourselves from something; 
the great era of fresh positive creation lies ahead of 
us still. 

Curtis W. R. LARSON 

Lake Erie College 


The Divine Quest in Music. By R. W. S. MENDL. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 
xiii + 252 pages. $7.50. 


The title of this volume is misleading. For to 
expound the divine quest in music would be to set 
forth, first, how the composing and performing of 
music could be involved in a progressive search for 
God, and then to examine, secondly, how representa- 
tive musicians have taken part in such a quest, at 
different historical periods. But for the present 
author there is no quest. God is simply conceived 
as active wherever great music is created, because 
of the ‘“‘divinity of beauty.” 

What the book does offer of merit is a descriptive 
catalogue of explicitly sacred longer works, and some 
works not explicitly religious, by most of the famous 
Western composers, together with some notes on 
the formal religious life of each man. Unfortunately, 
the text discusses many of the compositions in more 
detail than the amateur musician will readily follow, 
but without enough freshness to stimulate the pro- 
fessional musician who knows the many works de- 
scribed. Perhaps the book’s chief value will prove to 
be its provision of a broad foundation of historical 
citations, upon which others may build theories 


about its announced subject: the divine quest in 


music. 
Harmon H. Bro 


Syracuse University 


SEMITICS 
Ancient Semitic Civilizations. By SABATINO Mos- 
caTI. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1957. 
254 pages. $5.00. 


This book is a translation of the author’s Storia 
e Civilta dei Semiti. The peoples covered in this 
lucidly written and comprehensive treatment in- 
clude the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Canaan- 
ites, the Hebrews, the Aramaeans, the Arabs, and 
the Ethiopians. Each section includes a discussion 
of such matters as sources, history, religion, social 
institutions, and art. For a more detailed review 
see JBR, Vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 207f.: the German 
translation of the same book. 

H. RICHARDSON 
Boston University School of Theology 


LINCOLN 


Lincoln Finds God. By G. Linpstrom. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1958. 
vii + 120 pages. $3.00. 

This is a small book filled with reverence for its 
subject and striving for some objectivity on Lin- 
coln’s religious experience. It has the weakness of 
pleading the author’s case rather than Lincoln’s in 
its choice of concepts and words indicating the 
author’s ideas of “truth.” But it has the strength 
of setting Lincoln’s growing “faith” in the circum- 
stances of experience in which that faith did ac- 
tually grow. The true power of the Lincoln con- 
viction and practice of the spiritual life is not 
brought out sufficiently because the author does 
not face up to the fact that Lincoln stood and still 
stands in direct refusal to be a party to historic 
organized Christianity. This is precisely where his 
true greatness lies and is the mark of the breadth 
of his understanding. There is no point in be- 
laboring “cold calculating reason” as if that meant 
a non-theistic “humanism” and then praising Lin- 
coln for being a “biblical” opponent of reason in 
his later years. Lincoln’s growth is coherent and 
understandable by all the laws of “natural” biogra- 
phy, and this is crucially important. 

The book is filled with carefully chosen and fas- 
cinating data from the Lincoln records, which Mr. 
Lindstrom knows thoroughly and scientifically, but 
it is at last analysis an apology for certain ap- 
proaches to religion rather than a description of 
Lincoln’s own journey in faith. 

Epwin P. Booru 

Boston University School of Theology 
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Encyclopaedia of Religion and Religions. By E. 
Royston Pike. New York: Meridian Books, 
1958. 406 pages. $1.95. 


The author’s stated aim is to provide “informa- 


» tion that is compact, clearly presented, unbiassed, 


and as accurate and up-to-date as possible, on the 
basic principles of Natural and Revealed Religion 
—on the Founders and other great personalities, 
the theological tenets and the philosophical concepts, 
the rites and ceremonies and practices, the sacred 
scriptures, the creeds and confessions of faith, the 


: orthodoxy and heterodoxies, the Churches, denomi- 
' nations, sects and schools, of all the religions that 


have played or play a vital part in the life of th 
human race.” 
The aim is too comprehensive for one volume, re- 


_ sulting in oversimplified definitions and descrip- 


tions in which accuracy is sacrificed for brevity. 
It might better be described as a brief, descriptive 
dictionary of some of the terms and personalities 
associated with the religions of the world. 

A Hindu would be surprised to learn that an 
ashram is defined as resembling somewhat a Chris- 
tian monastery, and that Santiniketan and Stanley 
Jones’ ashram are outstanding examples. Nor are 
they likely to be satisfied with the definitions of 
such important Hindu concepts as dharma and 
mantra. Jihad, as defined here, would not be ac- 
ceptable to a Muslim. Clearly, these definitions are 
drawn from secondary, Western sources. 

A cursory check indicates that one would not 
find any of these words in this Encyclopaedia: 
Abbasid, Agamas, Ansar, Arjuna, Ayurveda, 
Bektashi, Dharmakaya, Drapa, Gunas, Honen, Id 
al-Adha, Kagyur, Kegon, Lahoris, Mudra, Muhar- 
ram, Rinzai, Sunyata, Vijnavada, Waqf. 

As a glossary for quick reference when one has 
forgotten a term or name, this book would be a 
convenient reminder, but it would not be suitable 
as a guide to a student of the religions of the world. 


KENNETH W. MorGAN 
Colgate University 


Edifying Discourses. By SorEN KIERKEGAARD. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xix + 
265 pages. $1.45. 


On Religion. Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. 
By FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. Translated by 
John Oman; introduction by Rudolf Otto. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xxii + 287 
pages. $1.60. 


Harpers is to be congratulated for printing the 
Torchbook Series which offers religious classics at 
reasonable prices. Kierkegaard’s Edifying Dis- 
courses is doubtless well known to all the readers 
of the Journal of Bible and Religion and thus it 
needs no recommendation. A reviewer simply needs 
to give information of its availability in this form. 
This edition follows the translation of David and 
Lillian Swenson with a foreword by Paul L. Holmer. 
A selection of eleven discourses is given. These 
are not sermons but little essays on various biblical 
texts. The majority of college students probably 
would find these essays repetitious and not overly 
interesting. A limited number of advanced students 
in religion or philosophy will find them well worth 
the reading. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher’s treatise on religion is 
especially significant historically as he pioneered 
in the Romantic movement. He led the attack 
against the Rationalism of his day by seeking to 
show that religion had a far wider basis in life 
than merely being an intellectual pursuit, and that 
faith and devotion were also intellectually sound. 
In fact, rationalism was narrow and inadequate. 
This book is Schleiermacher’s earliest work of sig- 
nificance yet the essence of his mature thought can 
be found within it. This book is important histori- 
cally as marking one of the turning points in re- 


ligious thinking. ALTMAN K. SwIHART 


Carthage College 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. 
By ALEXANDER Koyrt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers (Torchbook), 1958. viii + 303 pages. 
$1.60. 


Koyré, a leading historian of science, has ex- 
panded a 1953 lecture series analyzing the develop- 
ment of several scientific concepts and the philo- 
sophical and religious status ascribed to them. 
Chapters deal successively with important figures 
from 1450 to 1750 in terms of their understanding 
of three related issues. 
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(1) The transition from a finite to an infinite 
universe is the theme of the book’s title, introduc- 
tion, and early chapters. We find the pre-scientific 
views of Nicolas of Cusa and Giordano Bruno on 
the cosmological implications of infinity, as well 
as discussions of the astronomical evidence by Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, and Galileo. Now the gradual 
impact of the dislocation of man from the center 
of a hierarchically-ordered universe is well-known. 
But Koyré’s emphasis on the significance of the 
idea of infinity as such seems to this reviewer du- 
bious. Much of the early debate was confused by 
the distinction between unlimited void space and an 
actually infinite material universe, and by the iden- 
tification of God’s infinity with unlimited spatial ex- 
tension. Moreover if we bring Koyré’s discussion 
up to date we find that because of the curvature of 
space contemporary astronomers speak of an ex- 
panding universe which is “finite but unbounded” 
(cf. the 2-dimensionally analogous path of an ant on 
a balloon). Thus the concept of infinity, difficult 
to understand at best, seems less significant than 
the secondary themes on which this volume touches. 

(2) Changing conceptions of the nature of space 
occupy much of the latter half of the book, in 
which Newton is the central figure. Thus Newton’s 
absolute space and concept of empty space were 
very different from Descartes’ view of space as ex- 
tension and relation. 

(3) The relation of God to the physical world 
receives considerable attention and will be of great- 
est interest to the readers of this Journal. New- 
ton’s identification of absolute space with God’s 
omnipresence is discussed at length. But it is the 
problem of God’s relation to the world-machine 
which was and is today of greater theological im- 
portance. As against the deist’s First Cause, New- 
ton attempted to uphold a more biblical conception 
of the God who acts; but in each point at which 
he invoked God’s intervention, we now know that 
he was mistaken. He believed there to be no nat- 
ural explanation for: a) the relative speeds of the 
planets and their co-planar orbits; b) the force of 
gravity, which he did not consider an inherent 
property of matter; c) the continued motion of the 
solar system and atomic particles, which he be- 
lieved would slow down; d) the readjustment of 
small irregularities in planetary orbits. Leibniz was 
closer to contemporary science in seeing the 
world as a self-sufficient mechanism in which God’s 
intervention at specific points is unnecessary. God’s 
concurrence became: “to let all things do only 
what they would do themselves as mere mecha- 
nisms.” 

The readability of this volume is uneven. Several 
chapters consist entirely of excerpts and discussion 


of exchanges of letters. The opposing views can be 
seen in relation to each other, but the details of 
argumentation and mutual misunderstanding be- 
come tedious before one reaches Leibniz’s fifth 
letter to Newton’s pupil, Samuel Clarke. Among 
the paperbacks, E. A. Burtt’s classic Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Science (Anchor, 1954) re- 
mains a more useful study of the impact of science 
on religious thought, for it focuses clearly on the 
scientific categories of “particles in motion” which 
were increasingly given primary ontological status, 
paving the way for naturalism and mechanism. 
For a treatment of the rise of science, the recent 
edition of William Dampier’s A Shorter History , 
of Science (Meridian, 1957) is a valuable resource, 
although it omits many of the religious and phil- 
osophical implications discussed in his longer work. | 


I 
Carleton College AN G. Barsour 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By 
Isaac Hustk. New York and Philadelphia: 
Meridian Books and The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1958. 1+ 466 pages. $1.95. 


This standard introduction to the development 


of Jewish rationalism is included in a new paper- 
back series on Jewish culture and religion. First )7 
published in 1916, this particular study is now in J” 
its seventh printing. 

Husik’s history is distinguished by a combination 
of breadth with depth. The long Introduction in- 
cludes a useful sketch of Aristotle’s thought. The 
approach in the main text is bibliographical, be- 
ginning with Isaac Israeli (d. 955) and ending 
with Joseph Albo (d. 1444). Of particular value 
is the careful relating of Greek and Islamic ra- 
tionalism to each of the Jewish rationalists, who, 
however, never lost sight of the importance of 
revealed truth. As one would expect, Maimonides 
receives most attention as the “high water mark’ 
of the rationalist development, but Husik has made 
an excellent case for the conclusion that, without 
the influence of Maimonides’ forerunner Abraham 
Ibn Daud, there would probably have been no 
Maimonides. An irony of intellectual history 1s 
that Ibn Daud’s creative synthesis of Aristotelian 
and Hebraic thought has, in its own right, remained 
almost forggtten. 

Contrary to the author’s expressed fears, his 
work will have continued appeal to scholar and 
non-technical reader alike. Husik’s sympathetic yet 
critical exposition has itself helped to perpetuate 
the great tradition he traces. 
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For the Sake of Heaven. By MARTIN Buser (trans- 
lated by Ludwig Lewisohn). New York: Me- 
ridian Books, and the Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1958. xvi + 316 pages. $1.45. 


This is the number one publication in the new 
paperback series of Meridian Books, a reprint of 
the original edition in 1945, with a new Foreword 
by the distinguished Jewish author. 

It is a “chronicle” or narrative of the Hasidic 
legendary material done in the style of the “sacred 
anecdote.” It comes out of the background of the 
Napoleonic wars of the late eighteenth-century 
Poland and Hungary, when messianic expecta- 
tions were high in the minds of many thoughtful 
Jews. 

The narrative style and fictional characters em- 
ployed by the author are rooted in the more pro- 
found aspects of religious philosophy and Jewish 
theology. He began to realize the importance of 
the materials about the end of the first world war, 
but it was the outbreak of the second great con- 
flict that compelled him to write the book while 
living in Jerusalem. 

CHaRLEs F, NEsBITT 

W offord College 


Students, Scholars and Saints. By Louts G1InzBERG. 
New York: Meridian Books, and The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1958. xiii + 
291 pages. $1.45. 


This is an unrevised reprint of the original pub- 
lication in 1928, the second item in the new paper- 
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back series. It is a miscellaneous collection of 
eleven essays on various topics by a distinguished 
Jewish scholar, ranging all the way from The 
Jewish Primary School and The Rabbinical Stu- 
dent to several biographical sketches of well-known 
rabbinical and biblical scholars, including David 
Hoffman, Solomon Schechter, Zechariah Frankel 
and others of equal note. 

The themes treated are more or less timeless in 
their cultural values, and therein lies the justifica- 
tion for such a reprint. It is an attractively bound 
volume and well printed, but the paper should have 
been of better quality to make for easier reading 
—an important factor which many of the paper- 
backs seem to overlook. Otherwise, it is an excel- 
lent volume and will well repay thoughtful read- 
ing. 


W offord College 


CHARLEs F. NEsBITT 


W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (Anchor Book, Al00). New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1957. Reprint of revised 2nd edition of Al- 
bright’s greatest book including a_ specially 
written 23 page introduction by the author. Priced 
at $1.45 it belongs in every library. 


Will Herberg, ed, The Writings of Martin 
Buber (M 29). New York: Meridian Books, 1956. 
Makes easily accessible representative selections 
from one of the most influential thinkers of our 
time. Of the 351 pp. of text, over 100 are devoted 
to the Old Testament including generous excerpts 
from Moses, The Biblical Faith, and Israel and 
the World. 
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(Books marked with an * are hereby acknowledged. Others will be reviewed in subsequent issues of ' 7 


the Journal.) 


*Abba, Raymond, The Nature and Authority of 
the Bible. London: James Clarke & Co., 1958. 
xv + 333 pages. 21s. 

*Aulén, Gustaf, Eucharist and Sacrifice. Translated 
by Eric H. Wahlstrom. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1958. xiv + 212 pages. $3.50. 

*Baker, Oren Huling, Human Nature Under God 
or Adventure of Personality. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1958. 316 pages. $4.50. 

*Barclay, William, editor. The Letter to the He- 
brews. Daily Study Bible Series. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1955, 1957, 1958. xxiii + 231 
pages. $2.50. 

*Barclay, William, editor. The Letter to the Ro- 
mans. Daily Study Bible Series. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1955, 1957, 1958. xxxi + 244 
pages. $2.50. 

Barclay, William, More New Testament Words. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 160 pages. 
$3.00. 

Bennett, John C., Christians and the State. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. xvii + 302 
pages. $4.50. 

Blackwelder, Boyce W., Light from the Greek New 
Testament. Anderson, Indiana: Warner Press, 
1958. 159 pages. n.p. 

*Blake, Eugene Carson, He Is Lord of All. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 61 pages. 
$1.00. 

*Bréhier, Emile, The Philosophy of Plotinus. 
Translated by Joseph Thomas. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. vii + 205 pages. 
$4.50. 

*Buber, Martin, J and Thou. Second edition with a 
postscript by author added. Translated by Ronald 
Gregor Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. xii + 137 pages. $1.75. 

Bultmann, Rudolf, Jesus Christ and Mythology. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 96 
pages. $1.95. 

Cully, Iris V., The Dynamics of Christian Educa- 
tion. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 205 
pages. $3.75. 

*Curry, W. Lawrence and others, editors. Songs 
for Early Childhood. Illustrated by Ann Eshner. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 127 
pages. $1.75. 
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*Day, Albert Edward, Existence Under God. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 144 pages. $2.50. 

*Dohrman, H. T., California Cult. The story of 
“Mankind United.” Sociology of Religion Series. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. xi + 163 pages. " 
$3.95. 

*Ford, Wesley P., Gift of Life. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1958. 96 pages. $1.75. 

*Fosdick, Harry Emerson, The Manhood of the 
Master. New York: Association Press, 1913, 
1949, 1958. 175 pages. $2.50. 

*The Gospel Story. Based on translation of Four e 
Gospels by Ronald Knox; arranged in a con- 
tinuous narrative with explanations by Ronald 
Cox. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. xiii + | 
437 pages + chronological harmony. $4.50. 

*Harms, John W., Prayer in the Market Place. 
St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1958. 96 pages. $1.75. | 

Hartshorne, M. Holmes, The Promise of Science | ~ 
and the Power of Faith. Philadelphia: West- | 
minster Press, 1958. 143 pages. $3.00. 

*Hudson, Winthrop S., The Story of the Christian 
Church. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
xii + 107 pages. $2.25. 

*Inge, William Ralph, The Things That Remain. 
Introduction by W. R. Matthews. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. xx + 140 pages. 
$3.00. 

Jacob, Edmond, The Theology of the Old Testa ¥ 
ment. Translated by Arthur W. Heathcote and J 7 
Philip J. Allcock. New York: Harper & Broth: F7 
ers, 1958. 368 pages. $5.00. a 

Jocz, Jacob, A Theology of Election. Israel and é 
the Church. With a preface by F. D. Coggan fF 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1958. viii + 
227 pages. $5.00. 

Join-Lambert, Michel, Jerusalem. Translated by : 
Charlotte Haldane. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1958. 223 pages. $5.95. ; 

*Kenyon, Sir Frederick, Our Bible and the Ancien 7 
Manusctipts. Revised edition. New York: Har- F% 
per & Brothers, 1958. 352 pages. $6.95. ¥ 

*Knox, John, Jesus Lord and Christ. A trilogy 
comprising The Man Christ Jesus (1941), Christ © 
the Lord (1945), On the Meaning of Christ B@) 
(1947). New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958 : 
x + 278 pages. $4.00. ; 
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Kohler, Ludwig, Old Testament Theology. Trans- 


lated by A. S. Todd. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953, 1957, 1958. 257 pages. $4.50. 
Kraus, C. Norman, Dispensationalism in Amer- 
ica. Its Rise and Development. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1958. 156 pages. $3.00. 


Piang, David Marshall, The Wisdom of Balahvar. 
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A Christian Legend of the Buddha. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1957, 1958. 135 pages. 
$3.50. 

atourette, Kenneth Scott, The Nineteenth Century 
in Ewrope. Background and the Roman Catholic 
Phase. Vol. I of Christianity in a Revolutionary 
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ittell, Franklin Hamlin, The Free Church. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1957. xvi + 171 pages. 
$6.00. 

MacLennan, David A., Making the Most of Your 
Best. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 
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$4.00. 
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The Assoctation 


1958 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors was held Friday and Saturday, October 
30, and November 1, 1958, in the Student Lounge 
of the Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 

Martin Rist (Iliff), program chairman, presided 
over the sessions. President Harold F. Carr of Iliff 
School of Theology gave a warm welcome to the 
lliff Campus and to Denver University which pro- 
vided housing in their Hotel School. 

Prof. T. William Hall (Denver University) pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “The Teacher of Religion 
and the Problem of God,” in which he examined the 
problem of the meaning of God from the standpoint 
of the college student and the perspective of the 
teacher of religion. He presented a critique of con- 


‘ cepts untenable from the standpoint of academic 


discipline and suggested criteria for developing a 
conception of God that would be meaningful to col- 


lege students. 


Prof. Martin Rist (Iliff) presented a paper, “New 


|» Testament and Early Christian Manuscript Dis- 


coveries,” in which he gave a fascinating and help- 
ful interpretation of the significance of outstanding 


+ recent manuscript discoveries relating to the New 


Testament and the Apostolic Church. A stimulating 


q discussion followed each of these presentations. 


At the evening session, Prof. Walter G. Williams 
(Iliff) presented an illustrated lecture entitled, “Re- 


cent Studies of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in which he 


recounted the most recent discoveries and inter- 
preted the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for 
both Old Testament and New Testament scholars, 
as well as for Christianity in general. Many of the 
colored slides which he presented he had taken per- 
sonally while visiting Palestine. 

Saturday morning, Prof. James T. Ross (Huron 
College) presented the Presidential Address, 
“Teaching Bible in College,” in which he made a 
strong defense of the teaching of Bible at the 
academic level as being not only desirable, but es- 
sential to an adequate education. Out of his years of 
experience, he suggested criteria for making the 
study of the Bible academically sound, as a disci- 
pline that would command the respect of the aca- 
demic community. 

Douglas Straton (Colorado College) presented a 
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paper entitled, “The Idea of Christ as Truth,” in 
which he developed the concept of truth as being the 
most adequate expression of the idea of Christ, as- 
sessing it from the standpoint of theology and 
philosophy. Spirited discussion followed the presen- 
tation of these papers. 

President James T. Ross (Huron College) pre- 
sided over the business session Saturday morning. 
Minutes of the preceding meeting were presented 
by the Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. Raleigh J. Peter- 
son, Jr. (Cotner College). The president appointed 
Prof. Walter G. Williams, (Iliff) and Prof. Wil- 
liam S. T. Gray (Denver University) as the Nomi- 
nating Committee, and Prof. Raleigh J. Peterson, 
Jr. and Prof. Harold H. Maxwell (Westmar 
College) as the Resolutions Committee. 

Prof. Walter G. Williams reported on the plans 
for the Golden Anniversary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bible Instructors which is to be held in 
1959. October 30-31 was set as the date for the 
1959 meeting. The invitation of Dean Gustave A. 
Ferré to hold the 1959 Meeting at Cotner College, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was accepted. 

Prof. William T. Hall, Membership Chairman, 
nominated the following new members who were 
unanimously received : 

Carl E. Hanson (Northwest Nazarene College) 
Gordon R. Lewis (Conservative Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary) 

J. Edwin Baird (L.P.S. Institute of Religion) 
Douglas Straton (Colorado College) 

Harry F. Booth (Colorado College) 

Charles E. Gruenwald (Student) (Iliff) 

James L. Parker (Student) (Iliff) 

James A. Kirk (Student) (Iliff) 

John Eversole (Student) (Iliff) 

The business meeting was recessed until the noon 
luncheon. 

The annual meeting was concluded with a com- 
plimentary luncheon at the Little Banquet Restau- 
rant as guests of the Iliff School of Theology with 
President Harold F. Carr presiding. 

The business meeting was continued after the 
luncheon and the following officers were elected : 
President: Raleigh J. Peterson, Jr. (Cotner Col- 
lege) 

Secretary-Treasurer: Douglas Straton (Colorado 
College) 
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Membership Secretary: T. William Hall (Univer- 
sity of Denver) 
Program Chairman: 
School of Theology) 
Associates-in-Council: Carl E. Hanson (North- 
west Nazarene College) 

Harold H. Maxwell (West- 


William S. Sparks (Iliff 


mar College) 
It was announced that Dean Gustave A. Ferré 
(Cotner College) had been appointed to represent 


THE ASSOCIATION 


the Rocky Mountain Section on the editorial com- 


mittee of The Journa! of Bible and Religion. 

Resolutions were presented expressing apprecia- 
tion to the faculty of Iliff School of Theology and 
the Department of Religion of Denver University 
for planning and arranging the program and the 
hospitality for the meetings. Also, that the Rocky 
Mountain Section would make special recognition 
of the Golden Anniversary of the National Associa- 
tion of Bible Instructors at their 1959 meeting. 


—Raleigh J. Peterson, Jr., Secretary Treasurer. 
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